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“Tf any one maintain that a man once justified cannot lose 
grace, and, therefore, that he who falls and sins never was 
truly justified, let him be anathema.” Such was the deliver- 
ance of the Council of Trent, on the 13th of January, 1547, 
after having occupied fifty sittings, extending through three 
months, in discussing and determining the true doctrine of 
Divine Grace. . The article is quoted above as given in 
Hodge's “ Outlines of Theology.”* The original canont reads 
in full as follows: “Si guis hominem semel justificatum dia- 
erit (amplius peccare non posse), neque gratiam amittere, 
atque ideo eum, qui labitur et peccat, nunquam vere fuisse 
justificatum; (aut contra, posse in tota vita peccata omnia, 
etiam venialia, vitare, nisi ex speciali Dei privilegio, quemad- 
modum de beata Virgine tenet Ecclesia; ) anathema sit.” (Ses- 
sion VI. Canon XXIII.) The parts omitted in the translation 
which we have adopted, and here included in parentheses, do 
not so modify the other clauses as to make the translation an 
unfair, though it be an incomplete one. These words seem to 
have been added in accordance with a principle which often 





*Page 426. t The Catholic doctrine is embodied in decrees; the opinions cen-. 
sured as errors, in canons, ; 
Vol. xxvii.*—23. 
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regulated the decisions of ecclesiastical councils, namely: 
when those whose doctrines they were predetermined to con- 
demn did not seem heretical enough to secure universal ac- 
quiescence in their anathema, to attribute to them other and 
more odious opinions, which they were really quite as innocent 
of as their accusers. Those who are familiar with the manner 
in which questions of doctrine were decided, and decrees and 
canons drawn up at the Tridentine Council, will have out- 
grown any surprise which they might otherwise have felt at 
the theological injustice and literary clumsiness of the canon 
in question. Hatred and bigotry are not favorable to clear- 
ness of intellect, or gracefulness of expression. 

On this point, as on others, the Romish Church espouses the 
Arminian in opposition to the Calvinistic view. Protestants, 
using this term in its widest application, are perhaps not very 
unequally: divided upon the question. With us, as Baptists of 
the Calvinistic, or, as we would prefer to say, of the Pauline 
school, the final perseverance of the saints is a cherished ar- 
ticle of faith, embodied in all our confessions. Before we 
proceed to show the grounds on which we receive the doc- 
trine, and to answer the principal objections against it, let us 
settle it in our minds what it is precisely which we mean by 
the perseverance of the saints. 

In the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church the 
doctrine is defined as follows: “They whom God hath ac- 
cepted in his Beloved, effectually called and sanctified by 
his Spirit, can neither totally nor finally fall away from the 


_ state of grace; but shall certainly persevere therein to the end, 


and be eternally saved.” (Ch. xvii.) If we were to take 
any exception to this definition, it would be to the use of the 
word can, as an ambiguous term, liable to misconception, and 
tending to provoke controversy. The briefer definition, which 
we find in the Articles of Faith adopted some years ago by a 
number of Baptist Churches in Worcester county, Mass., 
avoids this defect: ‘All true saints are kept by the power of 
God from final apostasy, and will persevere in faith, and 
finally obtain salvation.” (Art. XI.) We would prefer, how- 
ever, to modify this also, and to say that, “ all true saints are 
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kept by the power of God from fatal apostasy, so that they 
continue in a state of grace to the end, and are eternally 
saved.” 

In opposition to this doctrine, it is maintained that those 
who have been once justified and regenerated may, by neg- 
lecting grace and grieving the Holy Spirit, fall into such sins 
as are inconsistent with true justifying faith, and, continuing 
and dying in the same, may finally fall into perdition. (Con- 
tession of the Remonstrants, XI, 7.) 

We have no hesitation in admitting at the outset, that if 
the subject be regarded simply from a human point of view — 
that is, with reference solely to the attributes and powers of 
human nature, and the facts of human experience —the Ar- 
minian doctrine appears the more probable. It belongs to 
man to be changeful, rather than to be constant; and especially 
is it true that inconstancy in what is good is a characteristic 
infirmity of human nature. We often see men who have for a 
long time seemed to be virtuous and religious, falling from 
their steadfastness, and becoming manifestly irreligious and 
vicious. Viewing the matter in this light, there is, undeniably, 
a strong presumption against the doctrine that all who are 
once saints maintain that character to the end. 

But then there is another point of view, from which the pre- 
sumption is wholly reversed. Taking as our starting point 
the attributes of God and the revealed principles of his dis- 
pensation of grace, we are led, almost as a matter of course, 
to the conclusion that all who have ever been regenerated will 
be found at last in heaven. When we consider how it is that 
any become saints, we have no difficulty in believing that all 
such continue saints to the end. The same enterprise which 
would be very sure to fail if undertaken by man, and depend- 
ent on his strength and steadfastness, will be no less sure to 
succeed if undertaken by the Lord, and dependent upon his 
power and unchangeableness. 

It is then a cardinal question, which of these two ways of 
viewing the subject we shall adopt. Here we do not hesi-. 
tate nor doubt. We maintain that this latter view, which, 
makes the issue turn upon the power and will of God, rather 
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than upon the power and will of man, is the true and only 
legitimate view. The doctrine of perseverance is to be re- 
ceived, if received at all, not as a dogma of human philosophy, 
nor as a deduction from human experience and observation, 
but as a doctrine of divine revelation. From that revelation 
we learn that He whose counsels are eternal and unchangeable, 
has undertaken to bring to salvation creatures whom He knows 
to be not only unable to rise and stand of themselves, after 
they have once fallen, but to have proved themselves unable 
to maintain their standing when they were yet unfallen. He 
moves first, and not man, in all that relates to our salvation. 
And because the first movement toward our salvation comes 
from his will, the last result will be determined by his will. 
Unasked, self-moved, of his own will, He sent his Son to 
redeem us from the curse of the law by his vicarious death. 
Of his own will He sent his Spirit to convince of sin, to 
renew and sanctify the heart. Of his own will He appoints 
all the means which his Spirit makes efficacious to our salva- 
tion, the Sabbath-day and the preaching of the gospel, the 
church and its ordinances. Of his own will He makes these 
means eflficacious in individual souls, even in those who are 
ordained to eternal life, and who, therefore, believe.* Paul 
plants, and Apollos waters, but God gives the increase.+ “Of 
his own will begat He us, with the word of truth.”t If it 
depended on man to begin the work, it would never be begun. 
If it depended on man to carry it to its completion after it is 
begun, the prospect would be gloomy indeed. But if God 


_ begins it, the prospect is cheering; if He carries it forward, 


the result is sure. 

Thus, the premises from which we set out seem to necessi- 
tate the conclusion at which we shall arrive. This is in fact 
admitted by those who adopt the opposite conclusion. “The 
different views of our two theologies on this point,” says Dr. 
Whedon § “are truly logical corollaries from their antecedent 
views of tree agency and responsibility.” 





* Acts, xiii: 48. + I. Oor., iii: 5. + James, i: 18. 
§ Bibliotheca Sacra, Apr., 1862, “ Doctrines of Methodism,” p, 264. 
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Lest it should seem to some that we gain an unfair advan- 
tage in assuming so much beforehand, we remark, first, that 
as our present discussion is limited to the single doctrine of 
the perseverance of the saints, and is not required nor allowed 
to include the whole system of related truths, we must begin 
by assuming something; and, secondly, that we write mainly 
for Calvinistic Baptists, who are supposed to admit all that we 
assume. 

This, then, is our assumption: that God moves in advance 
of man, in all that relates to human salvation. This assump- 
tion includes, of course, the doctrine of unconditional personal 
election. If God actually does work efficaciously in some men 
to make sure of their compliance with the terms on which sal- 
vation is fairly offered to all, then no doubt He always pur- 
posed so to do; and this is all that we mean by unconditional 
election. 

Is it credible, then, that He should begin in any the work 
of his grace by making them partakers of regeneration, re- 
pentance, and faith, unless He is fully determined to carry on 
that work to its completion, by bringing them safely to heaven ? 
What motive should induce Him to begin the work, if He does 
not purpose to finish it? And if He does begin with a purpose 
to finish, who shall disannul his purpose, or hinder his work? 
It cannot be mercy that prompts Him to work repentance 
and faith in the soul that afterwards falls from grace; for that 
soul is left in a far worse condition than it was before He began 
to work in it. After that apostasy, to renew it again to re- 
pentance is declared to be impossible.* It is true, that many 
good beginnings in this world seem to come to nought. It is 
true, that God does not always carry to perfection, according 
to our notions of perfection, the works which He begins. 
There are many apparent failures and abortions in nature, and 
why not in grace? God doubtless does many things which 
tend to the salvation of men who are never saved. The ten- 
dency of his goodness and forbearance, as exercised towards 
all men, is to lead them to repentance.* And many think 





* Heb., vi: 4,6. +t Rom., ii, 4. 
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that He goes so far with some who are never saved, as to 
convince them of sin by the inward operation of his Holy 
Spirit. Granting even this, we may still make a just dis- 
tinction between this and the actual beginning of a work of 
grace in their hearts. Conviction of sin is necessary to the 
beginning of a saving work of divine grace in the heart; but 
it is not necessarily the beginning of such a work. But regen- 
eration ¢s the beginning of such a work. And all the signs 
and fruits of regeneration are among “the things that ac- 
company salvation.” Regeneration is the proot and the con- 
sequence of that unchangeable decree, by which God has chosen 
the subject of this change to salvation. He who admits 
election, and yet denies perseverance, must believe, either 
that some of the elect will fail of final salvation, or that some 
of the non-elect are regenerated. Thus, the final perseverance 
of all true saints seems to follow, from the fact of their regen- 
eration. 

No less surely does it follow from their pardon. When a 
sinner repents and forsakes his sins, and believes in Christ, 
his transgressions are all blotted out,* and removed as far 
from him as the east is from the west,+ and the Lord declares 
that He will rememb.r them no more.t They are all buried 
in the depths of the sea,§ and the soul that was crimsoned with 
their guilt has become white as snow.| What now becomes 
of these pardoned sins, if the once forgiven sinner relapses 
again into a state of impenitence and enmity to God? Shall 
all that portion of his life which preceded his fall from a state 
of grace be left out of view, in the great day of account? 
That would be contrary to all the scriptural representations of 
the judgment. “God will bring every work into judgment.”4 
Shall those sins which were once blotted out and drowned in 
the sea depths, be brought up again, and charged over again 
in God’s book? We remember to have heard a preacher say, 
“when men repent, God forgives them; and when they fall 
away from a state of grace He wnforgives them.” But we 





© Yeni. xiv: 28; xliii: 95; Acts iii: 19. + Pa, ciii:19. ¢ Jer...xxx: 34. 
§ Micah, vii: 19. || Isai.,i: 18. J Hccles., xii: 14. 
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thought his theology no better than his English. If we admit 
that sin is pardoned upon repentance, and yet deny that all 
who truly repent will finally be saved, we must either believe 
that God will punish men for sins which He has once forgiven, 
or else that some men will have to give account, in the day of 
judgment, of only a part of their earthly lives, and will be 
punished for only a part of the evil deeds done in the body. 

We might point out other similar discrepancies between the 
doctrine of falling from grace and the cardinal doctrines of 
the gospel; but it is time to come to the more direct scriptural 
proof that all true believers will endure to the end, and be 
saved. 

To begin with our Lord’s own words, there are two or three 
passages in the gospel of John, which may be considered as 
“Joci classict” upon this subject. The first of these is in the 
sixth chapter : 

37. All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; and him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out. 

38. For I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will 
of Him that sent me. 

39. And this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which He 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. 

40. And this is the will of Him that hath sent me, that every one which 


seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting life; and I will 
raise him up at the last day. 


These verses need very little comment. The more carefully 
they are examined, and especially the more their connection 
with each other is studied, the more conclusive will their tes- 
timony to the truth of our doctrine appear. The thirty-seventh 
verse affirms the certainty that all who are given to Christ in 
the elective purpose of the Father will come to Him in faith; 
and that all who so come will be received. The thirty-eighth 
verse confirms this assertion by showing that Christ would be 
acting contrary to the design for which He came into the 
world, if He did not invariably receive all that the Father has 
given and drawn to Him, since it was for no separate design 
of his own that He came, but to fulfil this identical purpose 
of the Father. The thirty-ninth verse declares that it is the 
Father’s will that all who are given to Christ should be kept 
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by Him; and raised up at the last day to the resurrection of 
life. And then the fortieth verse declares, that it is equally 
the will of the Father, that all who come to Christ in faith 
should have everlasting life, and be raised at the last day. 
Here, then, are two parallel lines of proof, each complete in 
itself, and each, moreover, inseparably linked to the other. It 
is certain that all who are given to Christ by the Father’s 
election will be saved; it is certain that all who come to 
Christ by their own faith, will be saved; and it is, moreover, 
certain that these two classes are identical; so that each of 
these certainties draws the other after it. This triple proof 
seems to make the result as certain as the decrees otf God, the 
promises of Christ, and the agreement between the Father and 
the Son. 

Of similar import, and of equal conclusiveness, is the lan- 
guage of our Lord, recorded in the tenth chapter of the same 
gospel: 

27. My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me. 

28. And I give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand. 

29. My Father, which gave them me, is greater than all; and no man is 


able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. 
30. I and my Father are one. 


Here, too, the connection of the verses gives incalculable 
force to the argument. The twenty-eighth verse makes the 
power of Christ the sure guarantee of the perseverance and 
salvation of all his people. The twenty-ninth verse pledges 
the purpose and power of the Almighty Father to the same 
result. And the thirtieth verse seals this double security by 
the indissoluble alliance and unity of the Father and the Son 
in the purpose to save to the uttermost all that come unto 
Christ, and become, once for all, his people. Unless, then, some 
one can be found able to defy the power of Christ, and to 
pluck his people out of his hand; unless some one can be found 
greater than He who is greater than all, and able to thwart 
his purpose, and pluck them out of his hand; unless some 
one can be found able to sow discord in heaven, and to set the 
Father and the Son at variance, those souls that have been 
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given by the Father’s will and by their own into the hand of 
Christ, shall be kept there in everlasting security. 

Our Lord’s prayer for his disciples, recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of John’s gospel, contains several expressions 
corroborative of the conclusion deduced from the two pre- 
ceding passages: 

2. Thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life 
to as many as thou hast given him. 

11. Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, as we are. 


15. I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil. 

24. Father, I will that they also whom thou hast given me be with me where 
I am; that they may behold my glory which thou hast given me: for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world. 


Unless, now, the prayer of Christ, whom the Father loved 
before the foundation of the world, and who says He knows 
that the Father hears Him always,* can be denied — unless 
his prayer can be denied when He asks for a consummation 
which the eternal purpose and almighty power of both the 
Father and the Son are expressly pledged to secure, then it 
must be held as certain that all whom the Father hath given 
to Christ, all who have believed in Christ, and all who shall 
hereafter believe in Him (v. 20), shall be with Him at last in 
glory. 

These three important testimonies to our doctrine from the 
lips of the Lord himself, are supported by numerous corre- 
sponding declarations from the apostolical epistles, all tending 
to show what the Apostle Paul so explicitly affirms, that “the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance;”+ all tending 
to justify the triumphant confidence which he elsewhere ex- 
presses, that no created thing, in this world or in the world to 
come, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.t He was fully “confident of this 
very thing, that He who has begun a good work” in his 
people “will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.”"§ In 
the fullowing remarkable passage in his Epistle to the Romans, 





* John xi: 42. +t Rom., xi: 29. { Rom., viii: 35,39. § Phill, i: 6. 
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he shows how the work of grace in individuals proceeds, from 
its origin in the divine purpose, by regular and sure grada- 
tions, to its consummation in glory: “For whom He did 
foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that He might be the first-born among 
many brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them 
He also called; and whom He called, them He also justified; 
and whom He justified, them He also glorified.”* It is a sig- 
nificant circumstance, that all these verbs are in the same past 
indefinite tense. The acts which they designate belong, some 
to a past eternity, some to time, and some to a future eternity; 
but they are all described as equally past and finished; be- 
cause whenever the first of them was certain, then they were 
all certain, and as good as accomplished in the mind of Him 
who sees the end from the beginning, and calls those things 
which be-not as though they were. The same Apostle writes 
thus to the Corinthian disciples: He “shall also confirm you 
unto the end, blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is faithful, by whom ye were called into the fellowship 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord.”+ With strong confidence, 
he prays for the saints in Thessalonica: “And the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly; and may your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is He that calleth you, who also 
will do it."t “He hath said, ‘I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.’ So that we may boldly say, ‘the Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto me.’”§ In 
all these passages God’s power and faithfulness are represented 
as pledged to bring to salvation all who have once become 
his people. 

Another important class of proofs of our doctrine is found 
in those passages in which final salvation is represented as 
inseparably connected with those things which constitute the 
Christian character: 

With repentance; “ godly sorrow worketh repentance to sal- 





* Rom., viii: 29, 30. ¢1 Cor.,i: 8,9. +1 Thess., v: 23, 24. 
§ Heb., xiii: 5, 6. 
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vation not to be repented of;” “ joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth.”* 

With faith; “he that believeth, and is baptized, shall be 
saved;” “as many as were ordained to eternal life believed.”+ 

With regeneration; “whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God;” “ we know that whosoever is born 
of God sinneth not; but he that is begotten of God keepeth 
himself, and that wicked one toucheth him not.” 

With conversion; “ he which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death.”§ 

With justification; “whom He justified, them He also glo- 
rified.”| 

With adoption; “if children, then heirs; boing of God and 
joint heirs with Christ.”4 

With the sealing and earnest of the Holy Spirit; “after 
that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance until the re- 
demption of the purchased possession.”** 

It seems contrary to the plain sense of all these passages, 
that any should finally fail of salvation, in whom these marks 
of Christian character have ever existed. 

After such distinct and numerous proofs as the above, from 
the New Testament, it may seem superfluous to adduce passa- 
ges from the Old. Yet there are several, which, in the light 
reflected back upon them by the preceding, are entitled to 
consideration. One of these is found in the eighty-ninth 





* 2 Cor., vii: 10; Luke, xv: 7; see also Acts, xi: 18; 2 Pet., iii: 9. 


+ Mark, xvi: 16; Acts, xiii: 48; see also Jno., vi: 40, 47; Acts, xvi: 31; Rom., 
x:9; Jno., iii: 14, 16, 36. 

¢ 1 Jno., iii: 9; v: 18. We need not turn aside to discuss the exact meaning 
of these remarkable words. Whether it be habitual sin, the sin of apostasy, 
or the unpardonable sin, which is here declared to be incompatible with re- 
generation — in any case, and on any reasonable interpretation of these passa- 
ges, they remain emphatic proof texts in support of the perseverance unto sal- 
vation of all who are once regenerated. 


§ Jas., v: 20. || Rom., viii: 30.  Rom., viii: 17. 
** Eph., i, 13, 14; also iv, 30, 
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he shows how the work of grace in individuals proceeds, from 
its origin in the divine purpose, by regular and sure grada- 
tions, to its consummation in glory: “For whom He did 
foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that He might be the first-born among 
many brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them 
He also called; and whom He called, them He also justified; 
and whom He justified, them He also glorified.”* It is a sig- 
nificant circumstance, that all these verbs are in the same past 
indefinite tense. The acts which they designate belong, some 
to a past eternity, some to time, and some to a future eternity; 
but they are all described as equally past and finished; be- 
cause whenever the first of them was certain, then they were 
ali certain, and as good as accomplished in the mind of Him 
who sees the end from the beginning, and calls those things 
which be not as though they were. The same Apostle writes 
thus to the Corinthian disciples: He “shall also confirm you 
unto the end, blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is faithful, by whom ye were called into the fellowship 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord.”+ With strong confidence, 
he prays for the saints in Thessalonica: “And the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly; and may your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is He that calleth you, who also 
will do it."t “He hath said, ‘I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.’ So that we may boldly say, ‘the Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto me.’ ”§ In 
all these passages God’s power and faithfulness are represented 
as pledged to bring to salvation all who have once become 
his people. 

Another important class of proofs of our doctrine is found 
in those passages in which final salvation is represented as 
inseparably connected with those things which constitute the 
Christian character: 

With repentance; “ godly sorrow worketh repentance to sal- 





* Rom., viii: 29,30. +1 Cor.,i: 8,9. +1 Thess., v: 23, 24. 
§ Heb., xiii: 5, 6. 
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vation not to be repented of;” “ joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth.”* 

With faith; “he that believeth, and is baptized, shall be 
saved ;” “as many as were ordained to eternal life believed.”+ 

With regeneration; “whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God;” “ we know that whosoever is born 
of God sinneth not; but he that is begotten of God keepeth 
himself, and that wicked one toucheth him not.”t 

With conversion; “ he which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death.”§ 

With justification; “whom He justified, them He also glo- 
rified. 

With adoption; “if children, then heirs; none of God and 
joint heirs with Christ.” 

With the sealing and earnest of the Holy Spirit; “after 
that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance until the re- 
demption of the purchased possession.”** 

It seems contrary to the plain sense of all these passages, 
that any should finally fail of salvation, in whom these marks 
of Christian character have ever existed. 

After such distinct and numerous proofs as the above, from 
the New Testament, it may seem superfluous to adduce passa- 
ges from the Old. Yet there are several, which, in the light 
reflected back upon them by the preceding, are entitled to 
consideration. One of these is found in the eighty-ninth 








* 2 Cor., vii: 10; Luke, xv: 7; see also Acts, xi: 18; 2 Pet., iii: 9. 


+t Mark, xvi: 16; Acts, xiii: 48; see also Jno., vi: 40,47; Acts, xvi: 31; Rom., 
x:9; Jno., iii: 14, 16, 36. 


¢ 1 Jno., iii: 9; v: 18. We need not turn aside to discuss the exact meaning 
of these remarkable words. Whether it be habitual sin, the sin of apostasy, 
or the unpardonable sin, which is here declared to be incompatible with re- 
generation —in any case, and on any reasonable interpretation of these passa- 
ges, they remain emphatic proof texts in support of the perseverance unto sal- 
vation of all who are once regenerated. 


§ Jas.,v: 20. || Rom., viii: 30. (J Rom., viii: 17. 
** Eph., i, 13, 14; also iv, 30, 
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Psalm: “If his children forsake my law, and walk not in my 
judgments; if they break my statutes, and keep not my com- 
mandments, then will I visit their transgression with the rod, 
and their iniquity with stripes. Nevertheless, my loving kind- 
ness will I not utterly take from him, nor suffer my faithful- 
ness to fail. My covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing 
that is gone out of my lips. (Verses 30, 34.) These verses 
form a part of the terms of the covenant which the Lord de- 
clares that He will make with David, his servant (v. 20), and 
with his seed (v. 29). But the promises contained in this 
covenant are too large to be limited to David, the son of Jesse, 
and his seed, excepting as his seed includes the Messiah, the 
true and everlasting King of all the chosen people of God. 
(See especially verses 27, 29, 36, 37.) These promises were 
plainly not fulfilled to David and his descendants, as kings of 
the Jews.’ God’s covenant was soon broken, according to that 
limited and literal interpretation. (See verses 24, 28, 33.) 
They find their complete fulfillment only in Christ, “the root 
and the offspring of David.”* The son of Jesse was a type 
of his greater descendant and successor — successor, in a much 
more exalted sense, to his kingly office. In repeated instances 
language of the Old Testament, spoken by David, or concern- 
ing him, is transferred in the New Testament to Christ.+ The 
name David is again and again applied to Christ by the 
prophets.t Either the passage under consideration, or at least 
one of substantially the same import,§ is expressly applied to 
Christ by the Apostle Paul, quoting the words, “I will give 


- you the sure mercies of David.”| These considerations jus- 


tify the interpretation which regards the passage included in 
Psalm lxxxix: 19, 37, as setting forth the terms of that cove- 
nant which the Father makes with Christ, as the King of 
Saints. Critical authority is not wanting for this interpreta- 
tion. This Psalm is regarded by Dr. Alexander as Messianic. 
Tholuck says, “the promise which here receives so solemn an 





* Rev., xxii: 16. ¢ Ps., xvi: xxii: xl; 2 Sam., vii: 14. 
t Jer., xxx: 9; Ezek., xxxiv: 23,24; xxxvii: 24, 25; Hos., iii: 5. 
§ Perhaps Isai., lv: 3, || Acts, xiii: 34. 
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attestation from God, would, however, have remained unful- 
filled, if, after the fall of David’s kingdom, the Branch had not 
sprouted forth from the fallen stem of Jesse, whose kingdom 
over the spiritual Israel shall never come to an end.” In fact, 
this passage is but an expansion of the briefer promise recorded 
in II. Sam., vii: 12, 16, the Messianic reference of which is un- 
disputed among those who admit such a reference in any of 
the Old Testament promises. A similar confirmatory passage 
is found in Isai., liv: 10: “For the mountains shall depart, 
and the hills be removed; but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 
saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee.” This verse occurs 
in the midst of a passage which can hardly be otherwise ap- 
plied than to the church of Christ. But the prophet Jeremiah, 
in the thirty-first chapter of his prophecies, speaks in language 
too explicit to leave any room for doubt as to its application: 
“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of 
Judah: not according to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt; which my covenant they brake, 
although I was a husband unto them, saith the Lord: but this 
shall be the covenant that I will make with the honse of Israel; 
after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, 
‘Know the Lord: for all shall know me, from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more.” 
(Verses 31, 34.) Here the new covenant of grace is contrasted 
with the old covenant of works in precisely this point, namely, 
that in the new the desired result is made swre, as it was not 
in the old. The blessings promised in the old depended upon 
obedience, and were lost by disobedience; but the blessings 
promised in the new cannot in like manner fail, because the 
spirit of obedience, signified by the law written in the heart, 
is one of them, This makes it certain that the subjects of the 
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new covenant will endure to the end, and that their forgiven 
iniquity will be remembered no more. It is with express 
reference to this peculiarity and preéminence of the new 
covenant, in contrast with the old, that the above passage is 
twice quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews (chap. viii and x). 
As specimens of numerous single expressions in the Old Tes- 
tament, affirming or implying the truth of our doctrine, take 
the two following passages: “The righteous, also, shall hold on 
his way, and he that hath clean hands shall be stronger and 
stronger.”* “The steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord: and he delighteth in his way. Though he fall, he shall 
not be utterly cast down: for the Lord upholdeth him with 
his hand. For the Lord loveth judgment, and forsaketh not 
his saints; they are preserved forever.”+ 

Such is the nature and such the abundance of the scriptural 
evidence-in favor of the certain perseverance and final salva- 
tion of all who have once repented of sin, and believed in 
Christ. But clear and weighty as these proofs appear, no 
candid theologian will pretend that in this matter the argu- 
ment is all on one side. There are serious difficulties to be 
solved, grave objections to be answered, before our faith in 
this doctrine can stand firm upon intelligent grounds. These 
objections may be arranged in three classes — the scriptural, 
the moral, and the practical. 

I. The passages of scripture appealed to by objectors to our 
doctrines may be divided into these four classes: 

1. Those which represent the salvation of believers in Christ 
as conditional. 

2. Those which eontain exhortations to perseverance, and 
warnings against apostasy. 

3. Those which explicitly declare the conseguences of apos- 
tasy. 

4. Those which seem to recognize actual instances of apos- 
tasy. 

Frst.—That the salvation of believers in Christ is in scrip- 
ture represented as conddtional, is beyond all dispute. “He 





* Job, xvii: 9. t Ps,, xxxvii; 23, 24, 28. 
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that endureth to the end shall be saved.”* Paul addresses 
the saints at Colosse as being reconciled to God through the 
death of Christ, that they might be presented holy and un- 
blamable and unreprovable in his sight. “If,” he adds, “ ye 
continue in the faith grounded and settled, and be not moved 
away from the hope of the gospel.”+ It is needless to multi- 
ply passages of this nature. We concede, without hesitation, 
that they represent the common style of scripture upon this 
subject. But it seems to us that the objection against the 
doctrine of perseverance derived from this conditional manner 
of speaking, is sufficiently answered by defining correctly 
what we mean by the certain perseverance of the saints. The 
doctrine which we maintain is not that after a man has once 
believed in Christ, his salvation is certain, ¢r7espeetive of his 
continued faith and obedience; but that it is certain through 
the certainty of his continuance in faith and obedience; that 
God secures the salvation of every one who is truly united to 
his Son, by securing, through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
his most free perseverance unto the end. The end is not made 
certain independently of the means; but it is made certain 
by making the means certain. How this can be done, con- 
sistently with the responsible freedom of man’s will, we pre- 
tend not to explain; but that it can be, and 2s, we steadfastly 
believe. We freely admit that the salvation of believers is 
conditional, but we maintain that this is not irreconcilable 
with its certainty. It does not belong to the nature of a con- 
dition, that it must of necessity be violated. Why may it not 
be fulfilled? Our doctrine is, that it always will be fulfilled. 
Our lives are conditioned on our continuing to take our daily 
food, but if there were no other condition but that we should 
be just as sure of life (supposing that we continued to be of 
sound mind, and to have a supply of food within our reach) 
as though there were no condition at all. We should certainly, 
and yet freely, comply with the condition. It is true, that in 
the matter of our Christian life, if our perseverance in the 
use of the indispensable means depended as entirely upon 





* Matt., x: 22; xxiv: 13; Mark, xiii: 13. + Coloss., i: 21, 23. 
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ourselves as it does in the case supposed, we might well not 
only tremble, but despair. For while we are impelled to seek 
our daily food, not only by the love of life, but by a natural 
and urgent appetite, our hearts are by nature averse to the 
use of those means on which our eternal life depends; and 
even in the regenerate, grace has not wholly cured this dis- 
temper of nature. But then this difference in the two cases 
is counterbalanced by the consideration that we place the hope 
of our perseverance in God, and not in ourselves. A law of 
the kingdom of grace, in this case, supplies the place of a law 
of nature in the other. It is certain from God’s purpose and 
promise, that his people will persevere, and not from the 
strength of their own inclinations, or the stability of their own 
resolutions. It must always be remembered that our confi- 
dence in respect to the final salvation of all who repent and 
believe, rests not at all on anything in them, but wholly on 
God’s revealed purpose to keep them from falling. 
Seeond.—The second class of scriptural objections is derived 
from those passages which contain earnest exhortations to 
perseverance, and emphatic warnings against apostasy. Thus, 
Peter says, “wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to 
make your calling and election sure.”"* And again, “ye 
therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, beware 
lest ye also, being led away with the error of the wicked, fall 
from your own steadfastness.”+ Paul also bids us work out 
our own salvation “with fear and trembling.”{ What is the 
use, it is asked, of such exhortations and warnings, if the sal- 
vation of ail God’s people is sure from the moment they be- 
lieve? We answer, that warnings and cautions against doing 
a particular thing do not imply that the thing will be done in 
spite of these warnings and cautions. Exhortations to do a 
particular thing, do not by any means imply that the thing 
will be neglected in spite of these exhortations. What all 
these do imply is, that the persons to whom they are addressed 
are rational and voluntary agents, and nothing could be more 
unreasonable than to infer from the multiplicity and solemnity 





* 2 Pet.,i: 10,11. +t 2 Pet., iii: 17. $ Phill., ii: 12. 
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of such admonitions, that the end at which they all aim will 
be likely to fail. We say, on the contrary, that the more nu- 
merous, emphatic, and impressive these admonitions of scrip- 
ture are, the more reason there is to expect that the object at 
which they aim will be secured. The more abundantly and 
earnestly suitable means are employed, the more sure always 
is the success of the end. And, certainly, no one will deny 
that the earnest exhortations, emphatic cautions, and solemn 
warnings of scripture, are just the most suitable means that 
could be employed to secure rational creatures from apostasy. 
How contrary to right reason it is, to argue that the more nu- 
merous and urgent the motives to a particular course of con- 
duct, the more doubtful it is whether that course of conduct 
will be pursued. We do not say of the children of an earthly 
father, that it is likely they will fall into vicious habits because 
he shows so much solicitude in exhorting them to virtue, and 
warning them against temptation. Is it any more reasonable 
to think that because our Heavenly Father takes so much 
pains to keep his children in the right way, therefore He will 
not be likely to succeed ? 

Third.—The third class of passages objected against the 
doctrine of perseverance is composed of those which explicitly 
declare the consequences of apostasy. One of the most re- 
markable passages of this kind in the Old Testament is the 
eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel. (See especially verse 24.) In 
the New Testament, Jesus himself speaks of the rejection of 
every branch in him that beareth not fruit,* and of blotting 
out the names of offenders from the book of life.t But the 
strongest expressions of this kind are found in the second 
Epistle of Peter, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “If after 
they have escaped the pollutions of the world through the 
knowledge of the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, they are 
again entangled therein and overcome, the latter end is worse 
with them than the beginning. For it had been better for 
them not to have known the way of righteousness, than, after 
they have known it to turn from the holy commandment de- 





* Jno., xv:2. +t Rev., iii: 5; xxii: 18. 
Vol. xxvii.*—24. 
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livered unto them.”* “For it is impossible for those who 
were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God atresh, and 
put him to an openshame.”+ “For if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation which shall devour the adver- 
saries.”t{ There has been much disputation as to the applica- 
tion of these passages —some maintaining that they describe 
the case of those who have been truly converted, and have 
afterwards fallen away, and others regarding them as applica- 
ble to persons who, without ever having experienced a true con- 
version, have had their understandings very much enlightened 
by the truth of the gospel, and their feelings so far affected by 
it that they have reformed, and forsaken their vicious habits 
for a season. It will not be necessary to decide this contro- 
versy, provided we can show that on either interpretation 
these passages are reconcilable with the doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the saints. Of the two passages from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, Professor Stuart regards the former as appli- 
cable to genuine saints, and the latter as applicable to those 
who are Christians only by instruction and profession. But 
even in the former passage, there is nothing that necessarily 
implies the existence of faith, love, or holiness in the persons 
described. Suppose, then, that these passages, or some of 
them, are meant to describe an experience of the effect of re- 
ligious truth upon the understanding and conscience, the 
feelings and the conduct, not amounting to conversion, then, 
of course, they constitute no valid objection to the doctrine 
which we are endeavoring to prove. On this supposition 
they may be compared with what our Lord says in his sermon 
on the mount, of some who will say to Him at last, “Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 





* II. Pet., ii: 20,21. + Heb., vi: 6. +t Heb., x: 26, 27. 
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have cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” His answer to them is, “J never knew you.”* The 
account to be given of all who, after seeming for a time to 
give evidence of true discipleship, subsequently fall away, and 
are never reclaimed, is that which the Apostle John so em- 
phatically gives: “They went out from us, but they were not 
of us; for if they had been of us they would no doubt have 
continued with us: but they went out, that they might be made 
manifest that they were not all of us.”+ Of all such, we need 
not hesitate to say, as he says, that their ultimate hypocrisy is 
the proof of their previous hypocrisy or self-delusion. 

But how is it on the other supposition —that the passages 
under consideration were intended to describe true Christians? 
Can they then be reconciled with the doctrine that no true 
saint will ever fall away so as finally to perish? We answer, 
that if this is the true sense of the passages referred to, they 
are to be regarded as supposing a case which will never 
actually occur. They are stated as suppositions — “2/ they 
shall fall away, ¢f we sin wilfully.” Should such a thing occur, 
the consequences there described would undoubtedly ensue; 
it would be impossible to renew such persons again to repent- 
ance; nothing would remain for them but a fearful looking for 
of fiery indignation in the day of judgment. But the suppo- 
sition may never pass into reality. The apostle certainly did 
not think it would, in the case of those to whom he addressed 
the warning; for he adds just after one of them, “but, beloved, 
we are persuaded better things of you, and things that accom- 
pany salvation, though we thus speak.”{ It is not inconsistent, 
then, for preachers of the gospel, now and at all times, thus to 
speak, in the way of warning, to those of whose perseverance 
and salvation they are hopeful, and even persuaded. In doing 
so they are but imitating the example of the apostle. It did 
not seem to him that the expectation of their actually falling 
away was implied in the language in which he warned them 
of the fatal consequences 7f they should do so; and hence the 





* Matt., vii: 22,23. + I Jno.,ii:19. ¢ Heb., vi: 9. 
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doctrine that some do actually fall away cannot be a legitimate 
conclusion from that warning language. 

But it will perhaps be objected, that it is inconsistent with 
the dignity of scripture to speak so solemnly of a merely hy- 
pothetical case; that the sacred writer seems to be but trifling 
with us, or alarming us with false terrors, if no such case as 
that which he supposes is ever actually realized. It will bea 
sufficient answer to this objection, if we can refer to any plain 
instance in scripture in which a merely imaginary case is thus 
supposed, and the consequences insisted on which would ensue 
in case the supposition were actually realized. Such an in- 
stance we find in Leviticus, xviii: 5. The Lord there speaks 
through the lips of Moses: “Ye shall keep my statutes, and 
my judgments: which 7f a man do, he shall live in them: I 
am the Lord.” Here the Lord assures us, by a solemn form 
of asseveration equivalent to an oath, “I am the Lord,” that 
if any man keep his statutes, he shall have life. This sup- 
position is repeatedly renewed in the New Testament, and an 
argument is founded on the result which would follow if the 
supposition should be realized.* There can be no question as 
to the certainty of this result, the supposition being assumed; 
perfect obedience would ensure eternal life. And yet it is 
perfectly certain that it never was and never will be realized 
by any human being. And no inspired writer affirms this 
certainty with greater emphasis than the Apostle Paul, who, 
nevertheless, twice uses the supposition as the basis of an ar- 
gument. In this case, the supposition is accompanied with a 


— promise. There is another remarkable example, in which the 


imaginary hypothesis is accompanied with a threatening, or 
denunciation, and which is, therefore, in this respect more 
exactly parallel to the suppositions in regard to the falling 
away of Christians. It is found in the first chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians: “ But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.”+ Surely, here 
is a supposition, with its attendant consequence, which will 





* Rom., x: 5; Gal., iii: 12. + V.8. 
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never become an actual fact. It is not, then, incompatible 
with the dignity of scripture, and the seriousness of the sacred 
writers, to make such unreal suppositions, and draw inferences 
and arguments from them. We donot deny that the apostasy 
of true Christians is, in the nature of things, possible; we do 
not deny that they are, in a very yeal and serious sense, liable 
to apostatize; it is just because of this liability that these 
warnings are given. It is to prevent them from apostatizing 
that she consequences of apostasy are so forcibly stated. And 
what we maintain is, that the warning will be effectual, that 
the object will be accomplished, and that the means which the 
Lord uses will be instrumental in its accomplishment. 

But we must not omit to observe, that the passages in ques- 
tion are utterly irreconcilable with the belief of those who use 
them as objections to the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints. For these passages affirm most explicitly the zmpossi- 
bility of recovery in the case, which they hypothetically state; 
whereas the objectors against our doctrine hold and teach that 
persons may fall from grace and be renewed again unto re- 
pentance times without number. Whatever appearance our 
doctrine may have of being incompatible with these passages, 
their doctrine, without any question, flatly contradicts them. 

Fourth—The fourth and last class of scriptural objections 
to our doctrine is made up of those passages which seem to 
recognize actual instances of apostasy. 

These may be either individual or general. To the former 
class belong such cases as those of David, Solomon, Peter, 
Simon Magus, Ananias and Sapphira, Demas, Hymeneus, 
Philetus and Alexander. These alleged cases of falling from 
grace are disposed of without much difficulty. David and 
Peter were recovered from their great and perilous lapses, 
and are rather remarkable examples in favor of our doctrine, 
than objections against its truth. There is much reason to 
believe that Solomon also was reclaimed at last from his wide 
wanderings. At least, no argument which assumes the contrary 
can have any force. Simon Magus was certainly baptized; 
and he is indeed said to have believed; but his faith was 
probably of that superficial and spurious kind attributed to 
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those Jews who did not confess Christ, “lest they should be 
be put out of the synagogue: for they loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of God.”* Demas may have been another 
instance of the same kind; or his desertion of the apostle may 
have been like that of Mark, the temporary weakness of a 
true disciple; and he may, like Mark, have been afterwards 
reclaimed.t Ananias and Sapphira were probably never 
any thing more than hypocrites or self-deceived persons, exam- 
ples of that class of which the apostle Paul speaks as “ false 
brethren, unawares brought in.”{ The case of Hymeneus, 
Philetus, and Alexander is alluded to in such brief terms, that 
there is nothing to determine with certainty to which of the 
two classes they belonged — whether they were merely super- 
ficial professors, without any genuine conversion, or true 
disciples, who had fallen into grievous error.§ They are said 
to have made shipwreck concerning faith, an expression which 
may denote their wide departure from the truth of the gospel, 
rather than the loss of that personal faith by which we are 
justified before God. Nor is the penalty which they incurred — 
they being delivered unto Satan that they might learn not to 
blaspheme — decisive in regard to their religious character; 
for the apostle tells us of some who were to be delivered unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might be 
saved in the day ef the Lord Jesus.| So it may have been 
with these: they may have learned not to blaspheme, after 
having had such experience of the bitter consequences of their 
error. There seems then no conclusive evidence against our 


- doctrine, from any of the individual instances of declension 


or apostasy mentioned in the scriptures. 

But there are instances of a more general character, in 
which certain elasses of persons are said to be represented as 
having fallen from grace. Thus, in the parable of the sower, 
the seed sown in stony places represents those who endure 
for a while, but by and by, when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word, they are offended.§ But though 





* John, xvii: 42,43. + Acts, xiii: 5,13; xv: 37-39; comp. II. Tim., iv: 11. 
t Galatians, ii: 4. 
$1. Tim., ii: 19, 20; IT. Tim. ii: 17,18. |] II. Cor. v:5. J Matt., xiii: 20, 21. 
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these persons are said to receive the word with joy, they are also 
expressly said to have no root in themselves. By the infal- 
lible verdict of the Lord himself, they never had any but a 
superficial religious experience, and a spurious religious joy. 
Paul says of the Israelites in the wilderness, that they “did 
all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink: for they drank of that spiritual rock that fol- 
lowed them: and that rock was Christ. But with many of 
them God was not well pleased; for they were overthrown in 
the wilderness.”* But his meaning is, that they all had the 
same outward advantages, the same supernatural privileges. 
They all ate of the manna, they all drank of the water from 
' the smitten rock; and this manna and this water were types 
of the true spiritual bread that came down from heaven, and 
of the water of life. And that smitten rock from which the 
refreshing stream flowed was a type of Christ, smitten to open 
to us the true fountain of life—of Christ who was actually 
present with the Israelites in all their wanderings, the giver of 
all their privileges. Thus all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples, or types (v: 11), that we might not rashly 
and fatally presume that we are sure of salvation, because we 
are so favored with privileges and advantages. To maintain 
that all the “fathers” were at any time partakers of the same 
inward grace, as they were of the same outward privileges, 
would ill agree with the account given of them in the Old 
Testament history. The same principles apply to other simi- 
lar cases, such as those referred to ini I. Tim., v: 12, and Jas., 
v: 19, 20. 

II. The objection to the doctrine that all true saints per- 
severe unto the end, derived from its moral tendency, is easily 
answered. There are some who say that it weakens the mo- 
tives to holiness, and makes Christians negligent of watchful- 
ness; that it tends to immorality and to the ruin of souls. All 
such objections are founded on false views of the doctrine. 
If we were to assume, that a man may be sure he is a true Chris- 
tian, while he wishes to live in sin, the objection would then 
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be valid. But we assume nosuch thing. He who has already 
backslidden, certainly cannot enjoy any evidence that he shall 
endure unto the end. Our doctrine does indeed involve this 
consequence—that he who is once a Christian is always a 
Christian; but it no less involves this consequence, also, that 
he who is not now a Christian never was a Christian. It bids 
us seek the evidence that we are Christians in the present, and 
not in the past. He who is truly a Christian, if he knew that 
he was so, and was therefore swre of salvation, would not 
therefore indulge in sin. It is not doubt whether he is a 
Christian or not, that keeps him from sinning; it is not the 
fear of punishment alone, that keeps him from sinning; but it 
is hatred of sin, and love to holiness, and love to God. The ° 
true Christian does not wish any excuse to sin: but they who 
love sin, and wish to sin, would easily find some pretext for 
sinning, even if the doctrine of the certain perseverance of 
true saints, and all the other doctrines of grace, were banished 
from the world. It is asking too much to demand that we 
shall hold no doctrine which perverse men can abuse to their 
own damage and destruction. It is enough that the doctrine 
which we hold has no such tendency. And in this case it is a 
truth that cannot be gainsaid, that no more eminent examples 
of steadfastness in well doing, and high attainments in all 
Christian virtue, can any where be found, than among those 
who hold most firmly this doctrine of perseverance. 

III. There are, in the last place, objections of a practical 
character to the doctrine here advocated. There are cases, it 
is said, of persons who give the most satisfactory evidence of 
genuine conversion, and even live an exemplary Christian life 
for many years, and yet afterwards fall away into error, infi- 
delity, immorality — sometimes even into the grossest vice — 
and die without exhibiting any sign of restoration or penitence. 
The facts are undeniable, and the objection is a grave one — 
the gravest, we think, that can be urged against our doctrine. 
Nevertheless, it is not decisive. We admit that, judging from 
observation alone, we should be likely to come to the conelu- 
sion, that many true Christians fall from grace, and perish in 
their sins at last. But when we remember the strong scrip- 
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tural affirmations of the perseverance of all such, we feel com- 
pelled to ask, if the appearances in such cases are not decep- 
tive; if we are not, in fact, more likely to be mistaken, in 
judging of the appearances in such cases, than we are to be 
mistaken in judging of the meaning of those numerous decla- 
rations of the divine word. Let it be remembered, that we 
do not know how far it is possible for the appearance of piety 
to be exhibited by those who are destitute of the reality, nor 
how long it is possible for that appearance to be maintained. 
He who seems for years to be a Christian may possibly not 
be one. Let it be remembered, again, that we do not know 
just how far a true Christian may possibly go in the way of 
backsliding, and that it is wisely ordered we should not know. 
He who sins grievously for a time may possibly be a Christian, 
and may be suffering, unsuspected, inward rebukes and buffet- 
ings of conscience. And it is a blessing to him, and a blessing 
to us, that while this continues to be his condition, neither he 
nor we can be sure that he is a Christian. Here we are not 
relying upon supposition merely; we have well known scrip- 
tural examples in point. Let it be remembered, moreover, that 
we do not know how late it is possible for a backslider to 
repent and be restored. Possibly he who seems to us to be 
cut off in his sins, in reality dies a forgiven penitent. We 
tread on perilous ground here. We would not, on any account, 
say any thing to throw doubt on the great practical evidences 
of Christian character; God forbid we should say any thing 
to encourage presumptuous and fatal confidence on the part 
of sinners, or unfounded hopes on the part of others, in regard 
to those who, to all appearance, die in their sins. We must 
bear in mind our Lord’s own words —“ by their fruits ye shall 
know them.”* This practical judgment is legitimate, and 
may be safely assumed to be generally correct; all that we 
now plead for is, that it is not universally infallible, or rather 
that we are not infallible in applying it. Let it be remembered, 
once more, lest this objection should be thought to have more 
weight than really belongs to it, that the cases are compara- 





* Matt., vii: 16, 
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tively rare, of the irrecoverable downfall of persons who have 
exhibited the clearest evidence, according to human judgment, 
of being truly regenerate. Most of the instances of outbreak- 
ing sin in those who have maintained a religious profession 
belong to the class of those who never gave any very clear 
evidence of regeneration. 

When such abatements as the foregoing considerations 
require, are made from the objection which we are now meet- 
ing, it will not have weight enough remaining to counterbal- 
ance the direct scriptural proofs of the perseverance of the 
saints. If but one single case could be referred to, of which 
we could say: “we know that this man was once a Christian; 
we know that he apostatized, and lost all the grace he ever 
possessed; we know that he was never reclaimed, but died in 
his sins, and lost his soul;” if but one such clear case could be 
pointed’ out, we should be obliged to give up the doctrine 
under discussion. But it will not be claimed that any such 
case was ever pointed out; and therefore we say, that the 
objection, weighty as we admit it to be, cannot outweigh such 
evidence as we have already adduced from the word of God 
in support of the doctrine. 

Some of the most prominent opponents of Calvinistic doc- 
tine, shrink from avowing the belief that any true saints do 
actually so fall away as to be lost forever. Arminius himself 
disclaims that belief. “I declare very frankly, that I have 
never taught that a true belsever will finally and totally fall 
away and perish.”* Wesley, too, seems to believe in the 
infallible perseverance of a certain select class, at least, of the 
disciples of Christ. These are his words—“ with regard to 
final perseverance, I incline to the belief that there is a state 
attainable in this life, from which a man cannot finally fall.”+ 
Again he says, “I do not doubt that in some souls the grace 
of God is so far ¢rresistible that they cannot but believe and 
be finally saved.”t If he had only been a sound and consis- 
tent believer in the Scriptural doctrine of perseverance, he 





* Quoted in Bib. Repos., April, 1831, p. 273. 
t Works., Vol. III., p. 289. + Ibid. 
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would have learned to express the truth in more guarded and 
exact language than he has done in the above sentences. Dr. 
Whedon, the latest expounder of Methodist doctrine, is care- 
ful not to commit himself to the maintenance of the actual 
perdition of any that have once been justified by faith. His 
language is such that a believer in the certain perseverance 
and salvation of all who are ever born again, finds little to 
except against. “In full consistency with that doctrine of 
human freedom and _ responsibility which pervades our theol- 
ogy, we maintain that, inasmuch as we were free in first per- 
forming the conditions of salvation, so we are free in the 
continuance or cessation of their performance. The volition 
by which we accepted the terms, we could have withheld; 
neither our probation nor our freedom on that test-point has 
ceased at our conversion. Amid the temptations, the unbe- 
liefs, and the backslidings of life, the test-question may again 
and again recur, whether we shall hold fast our first faith; and 
there still exists the same freedom for decision for either alter- 
native.”* When the one party admit the abstract possibility 
of falling from grace, and the other party doubt the actuality 
of it, it would seem that they are not far apart, and that Judah 
should not envy Ephraim, nor Ephraim vex Judah. 

But where this Arminian doctrine of falling from grace is 
held in any real and practical sense, we feel bound to protest 
earnestly against it, not only as unscriptural in itself, but as 
inevitably tending to low and unscriptural views of regenera- 
tion, and to a superficial and delusive religious experience. 
And so far as it has these tendencies, it tends of course to 
multiply apostasies, and instances of unworthy membership in 
the church. These are grave charges. We do not take any 
pleasure in making them. We are constrained to think that 
the results alleged naturally follow from the denial of our 
doctrine; and we see with sorrow that our theoretical conclu- 
sion is amply confirmed by undeniable facts. They who think 
that regeneration is something that the same individual may 
experience again and again, and still be finally lost, cannot be 





* Biblioth. Sacra, April, 1862, pp. 263-4. 
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expected to require evidence of any very thorough change in 
those whom they receive into the church. And the following 
testimony will show that the facts correspond to this theoreti- 
cal view. The pastoral report of a Methodist church in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., composed of about four hundred mem- 
bers, exhibits the following statistics: The number reported 
as moved from the place without certificate, and otherwise 
lost from the classes, is forty-eight; probationers dropped, 
twenty-nine; members withdrawn, five; total, ninety-two. 

Thus it appears, that in the two years which constitute the 
duration of a Methodist pastorate, nearly one-fourth of the 
whole membership were either separated from the church by 
the rules of its discipline, or seceded from it by their own act. 
A Methodist minister who writes to the Southern Christian 
Advocate for October, 1852, gives the following as the results 
of four revivals in a church of which he had the pastoral 
charge. The number added to the church during these four 
revivals, was two hundred and four. The account of their 
“ultimate destiny,” as the writer expresses it, is as follows: 
Methodists, 88; Backsliders, 58; Presbyterians, 16; Baptists, 
8; Episcopalian, 1; Moved away, 33. The minister himself 
makes these comments: “ Here we have, of one hundred and 
seventy-one original members, only eighty-eight living and 
dying with us; fifty-eight gone back to the world, and twenty- 
five joined other communions. Of the thirty-three who moved 
away, and were lost sight of, I fear not one-half ever joined 
any church, much less remained in ours. So, from this 
showing, not half the fruits of our revivals are saved to the 
church.”* These are probably extreme cases; we certainly 
hope they are. At any rate, the suhject is invidious, and we 
will not pursue it further. We will only say in conclusion, 
that in view of facts like these, we are amply justified in 
regarding the doctrine, that all who are truly united to Christ 
by faith are kept, by the power of God, through that faith, 
and glorified at last, as not being a mere dogma of specula- 
tive theology, but an important part of the doctrine that is 





* Annan on Arminian Methodism, Let. x. pp. 190, 191. 
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according to godliness, inseparably connected with just views 
of regeneration, intimately related to sound religious experi- 
ence, and an important safeguard against the hasty admission _ 
of unconverted members to the Church. 
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Harpy any other event mentioned in the Holy Scriptures 
appears at first view so surprising and incredible, and, ac- 
cording to the common interpretation, presents so many diffi- 
culties, as that connected with the vow of Jephthah (Judges xi: 
30-40). For, if we adopt the current understanding of the 
narrative, Jephthah, a Judge in Israel, who, according to I. 
Sam. xii: 11, was divinely commissioned; according to Judges 
11: 29, was under the influence of the Spirit of God ; and in 
Hebr. xi: 33, is celebrated as one of the heroes of faith; in con- 
sequence of a vow offered up his innocent daughter as a 
bloody burnt offering ; such a sacrifice being at the same time 
strictly prohibted by the law of Moses. In the style of criti- 
cism peculiar to modern rationalism, some have attempted to 
show, from this transaction in particular, that the Mosaic law, 
or at least the laws pertaining to sacrifice, were not in exist- 
ence in the time of Jephthah, and that the early Hebrews, after 





*This article is the substance of a much fuller discussion of the sub- 
ject, drawn from the German of Reiche. The author’s plan has not been fol- 
lowed, the aim being simply to produce, in an English form and dress, the 
main thoughts, so that the reader may have before him, within the compass of 
an ordinary Review article, all that is necessary for a full comprehension of 
the subject-matter. 
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the manner of the people of Canaan, were addicted to the sac- 
rifice of human victims. Others, who regard the legislation 
of the Pentateuch as undoubtedly that of Moses, find in this 
place a proof that Jephthah was entirely ignorant of the reli- 
gion and laws of his own nation, and was possessed of a rude 
and uncultivated nature. Among the English deists, Matt. 
Tyndal,* Thom. Morgan,+ the Earl of Shaftesbury,t, and 
others, made use of the vow and sacrifice of Jephthah in their 
attack on Divine Revelation, and endeavored to show from 
this passage that human sacrifices were under certain circum- 
stances allowed in the Old Testament, yea, were even enjoined 
of God. That human sacrifices were in use among the an- 
cient Hebrews, and that one passage in particular proves it, 
is an opinion which has likewise received the assent of several 
scholars in Germany, such as Ghelany, Dawmer and Studer. 
But many others have ably opposed such perversions of the 
sacred record, and have labored to show that there is no men- 
tion here of a human sacrifice, and that the supposed refer- 
ence must be understood in another sense. Since, then, the 
opinions entertained on this subject by those who have written 
upon it are so widely divergent, and since the question itself 
is important in more respects than one, we have made an at- 
tempt, in the following pages, to bring the whole matter under 
careful investigation, and examine somewhat in detail the 
principal interpretations which have been advanced. The 
most important of these, which may be found among the Fa- 
thers and the learned generally, are three. According to one, 
Jephthah actually put his daughter to death, or caused her to 
be put to death, and offered her as a bloody burnt offering ; 
according to another, he devoted her to the service of the 
sanctuary, and thus doomed her to perpetual virginity ; while 
a third, which does not differ essentially from the first, is that 
he vowed to offer in sacrifice whatever first came forth to meet 
him, a restriction being implied in the nature of the case that 





* Christianity as old as Creation, chap. viii. p. 156. 
t Moral Philosopher, vol. i. p. 129. 
t Characteristic, vol. iii., Mise. ii. p. 424. 
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it should be something which might be offered according to 
the law of sacrifice ; but should it be an unclean beast, or a 
human being, not to make it a sacrifice, but in conformity 
with the Mosaic appointment in the case of the Don, the ban, 
to put it to death. The first two of these have found far the 
largest share of advocates, and therefore we shall direct our 
chief attention to what has been advanced in defence of 
each. 

In support of the view that the vow of Jephthah really con- 
templated a bloody offering, the following arguments have 
been advanced. 

1. A principal one its advocates think they find in the 
words of the text itself. They are of the opinion that the 
participle * xx’ may relate either to a person, whoever, or 
to an animal, whatever, cometh forth of the doors of my house, 
etc.; and that the words nip sVm>yM, and I will offer it up 
Sor a burnt offering, must be understood as an actual death 
and sacrifice. 

2. A second argument they find in the grief which over- 
whelmed Jephthah when he saw that the first to meet him was 
his daughter. By the sacrifice of his only daughter he would 
be left childless and deprived of the hope of a posterity. The 
great value which the Israelites set upon offspring appears 
from the law which required the brother of a husband who 
died without issue, to take his widow in marriage and raise 
up seed to his brother, that his name might not be put out of 
Israel. 

8. A third point, made by Michaelis, is that the lament of 
Jephthah’s daughter over her virginity can be explained only 
on the supposition that she was devoted to death. It could 
not be merely on account of her devotement to the service of 
the sanctuary, since such persons were not forbidden to marry. 

If these arguments could not be fairly met, and did they 
prove that Jephthah literally put his daughter to death and 
offered her up as a burnt-offering, they would of course settle 
the point in controversy. But this is by no means the case. 





* The participial form does not appear in the English version. 
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And first, as to the participle xxyn, the question arises 
whether Jephthah meant, when he used it, to devote to death 
a human being or a dumb beast, or whatever came first to 
meet him, whether man or beast. It might seem at first sight 
that Jephthah had one of his domestic animals in mind, and 
then the vow would stand thus: the beast which cometh forth, 
etc. Were this explanation, as some of the Rabbis pretend, 
the true one, the vow in itself would not call for censure, and 
the fault of Jephthah would lie entirely in his having sacrificed 
his daughter, of whom he did not think when he made the 
vow. The circumstance that if x7 points to the brute cre- 
ation, it could not be known whether the vow intended any 
kind of beast, clean or unclean, as, for example, a dog, ass or 
camel, which might not be offered in sacrifice, is of no partic- 
ular importance. For in that case, we could only say that 
the vow, spoken in the first precipitancy and ardor of feeling, 
was made inconsiderately and in too general terms. 

But in refutation of the opinion that Jephthah contemplated 
in his vow only a domestic animal, several considerations 
may be adduced. 

In the first place, the words nip Kx! to go, or come, to 
meet, occur elsewhere only in the case of persons and never 
of dumb brutes, and are indeed appropriate only to the for- 
mer. Comp. Gen. xlvi: 29; Ex. iv: 27; Numb. xxi: 23; xviii: 
7; Deut. ii. 32; Josh. viii. 5, xi., 20; I. Sam. xviii. 6; et al. 
That the expression necessarily refers to a human being finds 
confirmation also in Judges xi. 34, where it is used of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter: And behold his daughter came out to meet 
him, inxyp? nes’, With propriety, therefore, is it observed by 
Studer, “That Jephthah, when he made his vow had his mind 
really on a person, appears beyond doubt from the expression, 
who comes to meet me, which could be said only of a being 
endowed with reason and will.” 

A second consideration which makes it at least probable 
that Jephthah was not thinking of an animal is, that, other- 
wise we should have to suppose that in the house of the chief- 
tain of Gilead, man and beast lodged together, and must come 
forth from the same door. This will seem still more evident 
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if one pictures to himself the arrangement of Hebrew dwel- 
lings at that time ; see Jahn. 

The fact that Jephthah considered the impending conflict 
with the powerful forces of the Ammonites as one that would 
be in the highest degree severe and critical, and in conse- 
quence felt the need of Divine assistance, presents us with a 
third argument, viz., that the sacrifice of an animal victim 
would be too insignificant, and could bear no relation to the 
greatness and advantage of such a triumph; and it is well 
observed by Pfeiffer : “* By such a vow as this, ‘O God, only 
grant me this victory, and I will devote to thee the first calf 
that meets me,’ one would be forcibly reminded ef the partu- 
riunt montes.” 

Fourthly, we cannot understand why Jephthah, if he desired 
to present to the Lord a burnt-offering, should devote the first 
that met him. He might just as well have given the best of 
his flock or herd. 

And to these we may add a fifth remark, that Jephthah 
might have anticipated that his return would be celebrated by 
the women and maidens, or certainly by the domestics, with 
song, music and dance. That such was the custom in Israel 
is seen from I. Sam. xviii: 6. The origin of this custom may 
be traced to the triumph of Miriam over the destruction of the 
hosts of Egypt in the waters of the Red Sea, Ex, xv: 20. 

In view of such considerations we cannot doubt that the 
vow intended to devote a human being and not an animal, as 
a thanksgiving to God; and to this conclusion the great mass 
of the learned, both of ancient and modern times, have given 
their assent. The reason why Jephthah employed the mascu- 
line participle xx¥i"n, and laid stress on the one that should 
meet him first, must be sought in the fact that he probably 
had his thoughts at the time on some favorite domestic or 
slave, or more likely on no person in particular, but felt pre- 
pared to give away to God even the most highly prized and 
best loved object. He could not have used the feminine form 
without being reminded at once of his dear and only daugh- 
ter, on whom rested his hope of a posterity, and of an heir to 
his possessions. That he did not think of his daughter at all, 
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or at least not definitely, is clear from the intensity of his grief 
when, on her coming to meet him, he rent his garments and 
cried, “Alas, my daughter, thou hast brought me very low.” 
We pass next to the important inquiry whether Jephthah 
in his vow, really had in view a bloody burnt offering, and 
whether, therefore, his language is to be taken in a literal 
or metaphorical sense. In replying to the question, the 
learned divide themselves into two classes, one of whom un- 
derstand the vow literally and suppose that the victim was 
actually put to death and consumed with fire; the other un- 
derstand it figuratively, and reject the idea of a bloody sacri- 
fice. If his daughter was sacrificed after the manner of the 
animal burnt offering, which, when it was slain, was entirely 
consumed on the altar of sacrifice, then of course she was lit- 
erally put to death and burnt on the altar. But such an inter- 
pretation of the vow has to contend with insuperable difficul- 
ties, and must be pronounced false for several weighty reasons. 
But before we proceed to these, we must premise a single 
remark on the grammatical rendering of the vow. Many, 
who interpret it according to its literal import, and yet can- 
not entertain the idea of a literal slaying and burning, ren- 
der the two vavs* by either, or, or the second vaw at least by 
or, and translate thus: That which cometh forth of the door 
of my house to meet me.... that (if a person) shall be de- 
voted to the Lord, or (if an animal such as could be offered 
in sacrifice), I will offer it up for a burnt offering; edther this 
or that, as the case may be. By the first clause, at shall 
be the Lord’s, a person, whether man or woman, was des- 
ignated for perpetual service in the sanctuary; while by the 
other, and I will offer it up, etc., an animal was devoted 
for a burnt offering. In proof that the conjunctive} vav is 
sometimes used for the disjunctive ix, reference may be made 
to the following passages:+ Gen., xxvi: 11; Ex., xxi: 16-17, 
eompared with Matt., xv: 4; Lev., vi: 3, compared with v. 5; 
Deut., xvii: 9, compared with v. 12; II. Sam., ii: 19, compared 





* In the Hebrew: “ And it shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up,’ etc; 
t The force of these passages will be perceived only by reference to the 
original. 
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with v. 21; I. Kings, xviii: 27; Prov., xxx: 8. So the place 

before us is interpreted by Moldenhawer, who says: “We 

may render the words thus: whatsoever cometh forth..... 

either it shall be the Lord’s, or I will offer it, etc. If that 
which comes to meet me cannot be offered in sacrifice. it shall 
be the Lord’s; either it shall be consecrated to is service, or 
it shall be for the priest’s portion; the first in the case of a 
human being, the second in the case of an animal; but if that 
which meets me be a clean beast, I will offer it up as a burnt 
offering; it shall be consumed on the altar. For the prefix 
1 sometimes means ov, and before "9 here it can have no other 
meaning. I only observe, further, that R. Kimchi preferred 

this rendering, which has been most satisfactory to myself. If 
we take the vow in this sense we shall find nothing in it that 
can justly be censured.” That the ) may signify or, both in 
this and other places, was the opinion, not only of Joseph and 

David Kimchi, but also of Levi Ben Gersom and Solomon Ben 
Melech. In this way, also, Lilienthal proposed to remove the 
difficulty. Having observed that Jephthah with his knowledge 
of the prohibition of human sacrifices, could not have vowed 
to slay and sacrifice his daughter, he thus continues: “ Not 
only can the particle ) be taken dzgjunctively, but it must have 
this meaning here, where it occurs twice. Jephthah, could not 
lawfully make his vow otherwise. He knew not what would 
come to meet him first, nor whether it would be a thing fit for 
sacrifice; he could not have offered an ass, for instance. He 
must, therefore, have so framed his vow that he could be held 
by it in all cases. If his daughter should meet him first, his 
vow would not require her oblation, but merely her consecra- 
tion to God. And hence it is intelligible how she could so 
readily consent to the fulfilment of the vow. She would have 
received the announcement of certain death with greater con- 
sternation.” For the meaning or Gataker adduces Labes, 
who says, “The conjunctive is often used for the disjunctive.” 
Such also is the opinion of Vatablus and of 8. J. Baumgarten. 
But even were it undeniable that the conjunctive particle is. 
sometimes to be rendered or, and that the difficulty in the vow 
could thereby be obviated, still we cannot assent to this expla-~ 
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nation. For we have just shown that Jephthah could have re- 
ferred only to a person; and besides, this explanation has in 
it little that is natural, and was evidently forced by the em- 
barrassment which inheres in the common interpretation. If 
Jephthah intended what these critics imagine, he might well 
have expressed himself in terms less liable to misconception. 
Only in case the difficulty could be resolved in no other way, 
would we adopt such a rendering of the’. But many critics 
deny that’ can in this case have the meaning or. Serarius 
says with Polus: “ Might we take and for or in two different 
species, or in individuals of the same species, still it would be 
inapt where one was genus and the other species, as, ‘ this is a 
man or Peter.” And Bonfrerius remarks, “70 be the Lord’s, 
bears the} relation of genus to every kind of sacrifice and 
burnt offering. I cannot say, 1 vow to immolate a clean beast 
or an ox.” Piscator also rejects the rendering or, “ because 
it disjoins genus and species.” He gives the following ver- 
sion: “It shall be the Lord’s, 2. e. shall be devoted to Jeho- 
vah by me, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering, provided 
it may be offered in sacrifice.” Deserer proposes to remove 
the difficulty from the text in still a different way. He, with 
some others, regards the suffix 7 in wmoyn J will offer it, 
etc., as dative, and refers it, not to that which was devoted in 
the vow, but to the Lord. He translates thus: “It shall be 
the Lord’s, and I will offer ¢o Atm a burnt offering.” But this 
is wholly inadmissible on philological grounds, since the suffix 
7 can only be accusative; and this rendering, moreover, would 
make necessary a before the pronoun, thus: Ym yn J will, 
offer to him. 

We now return to the question whether the words of Jeph- 
thah’s vow require us to understand that his daughter was slain 
and consumed by fire, or whether they may not admit of a fig- 
urative signification. However great the number of learned 
expositors, who are persuaded that they find in these words a 
literal death and burning, we think that we can bring many 
good and sufficient reasons against such an opinion, and show 
that it is founded on error. Our grounds are the following: 


1. The words, and J will offer it up for a burnt offering, do 
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not, in themselves, necessarily require a bodily offering through 
which death and burning on the altar find place, since they 
are capable of a figurative acceptation, and of denoting an 
entire devotement like unto a burnt offering. For, inasmuch 
as the offering of an outward sacrifice had its ground originally 
in an inward sentiment, and represents spiritual relations, and 
lends its form of expression to the same, so we often find 
terms in the Old Testament such as are used of outward sacri- 
fice, employed in a directly tropical sense of spiritual relations. 
Thus, Hosea, xiv: 2, speaks of calves of the lips, which Israel 
will render to the Lord. In Ps., xl: 6-8, sacrifice and offering 
thou didst not desire, etc., there is meant the voluntary conse- 
cration of the personality which discovers, in the faithful ful- 
filling of the divine will, the true sacrifice which God desired. 
So in Ps., 1: 23, and li: 17, 19, we learn that the sacrifices 
which are well pleasing to God are a thankful mind, and a 
humbly penitent heart. Were we to render the greatest possible 
offerings, yet without the answering mind, the inner spirit- 
offering, God could not have pleasure in them. Ps., exix: 108, 
teaches that the prayers of the pious are the sacrifice which 
pleases God. From the New Testament belong here Rom. 
xii: 1; xv: 16; Heb., xiii: 15-16, with Phil., iv: 18. Accord- 
ing to these and other passages, there can be no doubt that 
the act of external sacrifices symbolizes the offering up of the 
person, and that these are of value before God only in so far 
as they have their ground in reverence and love toward Him, 
and ina thankful mind. Since, then, outward sacrifices are a 
symbolical expression for an inner voluntary consecration to 
God, it becomes evident that the presentation of sacrifices was 
connected with the dedication of a person to the service of 
the sanctuary. A plain example of this is furnished by L Sam., 
i: 24-25, where it is said that the parents of Samuel, when 
they brought him to Eli to be presented by him to Jehovah, 
slew three bullocks for a burnt offering, as a symbol of his 
consecration. That the principal thing connected with sacri- 
fices was the sacrifice of the spirit, and that God did not desire 
human victims is clearly shown from the history of Abraham’s 
offering. When Abraham had rendered an offering of the 
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spirit, 7. e., manifested his willing and implicit obedience, he 
was forbidden to slay and offer his son Isaac upon the altar. 
Here the trial lay in the ambiguity of the divine command. 
If God had demanded Isaac of Abraham as a proper burnt 
offering, he could not have receded from the demand and ac- 
cepted a ram instead of Isaac. Neither would the sacred 
writer have used of God the word 797, he tempted, by which 
is denoted a test of faith and obedience. From what has now 
been said, it appears that language expressive of sacrifice is 
sometimes used to indicate the offering up of the spirit alone. 
To all this it has been objected, that sacrificial expressions, 
even when they are used figuratively, do not denote a 
bodily consecration to the service of God at the tabernacle, 
or temple, but a spiritual offering alone. The futility of this 
objection will be shown when we come to speak of the mean- 
ing of the verb 823, to serve. This service at the sanctuary 
must be understood as consisting chiefly in prayer and fasting; 
and hence the bodily consecration was in reality an inward 
spiritual one; a devotement of the entire personality to the 
worship and glory of Jehovah. “The outward consecration,” 
Hengstenberg properly remarks, “comes into notice only as 
at that time the usual form and covering whereby the spiritual 
sacrifice was symbolized. Samuel, also, in whose stead, as in 
the case of Isaac, a bodily sacrifice was presented, was regarded 
as a spiritual sacrifice; and yet in his case an outward con- 
secration was added to the inward.” The reason for its no, 
being expressly said that Jephthah consecrated his daughtert 
lies, doubtless, in the fact that it was not necessary; for every 
one would know that his language could refer to no bloody 
human offering. The term burnt offering was used in the 
vow to indicate the perpetual and entire devotement of the 
person as a spiritual sacrifice. Compare the English expres- 
sion, “To lay all upon the altar.” If, now, the above reason- 
ing be correct, and there remain no ground for doubt that 
spiritual relation and sacrifice are denoted by terms such as 
are used of bodily sacrifices, it must be granted that Jephthah's 
sacrifice can likewise be taken figuratively, provided that on 
no other grounds the acceptation of a bloody offering is made 
necessary. 
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2. Against the literal interpretation, and for the consecra- 
tion, argues the circumstance that there is no mention in any 
other part of the Old Testament of a human sacrifice made 
by a believing Israelite, but, on the contrary, such a thing is 
plainly marked as an abomination in the sight of the Lord, 
and is utterly remote, alike from the spirit and the letter of 
that religion. In several places it is most strictly enjoined 
upon the Israelites that they should not in this way sin against 
the Lord, and incur his displeasure, as the Canaanites and 
other heathen nations had done. Already, in Gen., ix: 6, is 
the shedding of human blood, and consequently the offering 
of human sacrifices, expressly interdicted. So, also, in Deut., 
xli: 81; xvili: 9; x: 18; Lev., xviii: 21; xx: 15. And even 
were they not definitely taught to be a desecration of the name 
of Jehovah, and a crime punishable with death, still must they 
be taken as in conflict with the first principles of the Mosaic 
religion. For, if Jehovah is a spiritual being, and man his 
image, sacrifices of the spirit alone can be appropriate and 
well pleasing to Him; and neither can these exist in aught 
that is external, but in that which is dearest and best. If 
Jehovah, as Ex., xxxiv: 6, asserts, is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and abundant in goodness and truth, He cannot 
wish that man, who bears his image, should destroy that image 
in order to recommend himself. When it is said, “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” and 
when human blood is represented as crying unto God against 
those who shed it, the life of man is exhibited as the object of 
God’s especial care. That even those Israelites who were only 
outwardly attached to the forms of their religion, and who 
brought with their offerings no corresponding devotional feel- 
ing, never sacrificed human victims unto the Lord, may be 
inferred with certainty from the fact that the prophets, who so 
often rebuke sins and vices of various kinds among them, 
never charge them with guilt in this respect. And as to those 
Israelites who had entirely apostatized from God, and adopted 
the modes of worship in use among the Canaanites and neigh- 
boring nations, where human offerings would not be surprising, 
it scarcely needs mention that Jephthah was not one of them. 
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This is put beyond doubt by the history given of him in 
Judges, chaps. xi and xii. 

3. For the consecration speaks the circumstance that there 
is no mention of her death by the hand of her father. It is 
said in v. 39, simply, “he did with her according to his vow,” 
in which follows immediately, “ and she knew no man.” Were 
the literal interpretation to be adopted, we should then at any 
rate expect that a transaction so unusual, illegal, and out- 
rageous as the death of a daughter by her father’s hand, would 
at least be alluded to. Also, the addition that she knew no 
man, would be unnecessary, for this follows, of course. Bud- 
deus here very pertinently remarks, “ Who would expect that 
in an historical narrative the principal thing would be omitted, 
and what was already known, that she was a virgin, would be 
stated?” And Hengstenberg says, “ Whoever had to give an 
account of such a transaction, as, according to the literal inter- 
pretation, was here to be described, would never write as our 
author has done; in fact, he could not do so.” 

4. That she was not sacrificed appears from her lamentations 
over her virginity, and from the mention of this, as the cause 
of her grief. For, however grievous a thing a single life was 
held to be among the Israelites, it could not be so much so as 
the pain of death. If she was doomed by the vow to actual 
death and burning, it is incredible that her maidenhood, and 
not her premature fate, would be the subject of her grief. 
The assertion of some interpreters that her lament was not on 
account of her solitary life, but her yowng life, is to be rejected 
at once on the ground that o'71n3 never means youth, but 
always virginity in the physical sense. 

5. That she was consecrated and not sacrificed is shown by 
the fact that, according to the law of consecration, it must 
take place in consequence of a vow (Lev. xxvii: 2); and that 
Jephthah’s daughter was presented to the Lord in fulfilment 
of a vow, v. 80 says expressly, as also v. 39. In like manner 
Hannah made a vow that if she should beara son, he should 
be the Lord’s so long as he lived (1. Sam. i: 11.) The man 
who was devoted to God was indeed allowed to marry, since 
this would not hinder him in his sacred service, but a woman, 
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if married, must be subject to her husband, and through 
pregnancy and child-bed could not perform her ministry. 
And in this the objection of Michaelis, before alluded to, finds 
its refutation. The consecrated woman would find the fulfil- 
ment of the vow incompatible with household duties and the 
obedience due to her husband. To her, personal freedom from 
conjugal and maternal restraints would be a necessity (I.Cor.vii: 
34). It has been urged by some that, since, by the law of Moses, 
those who were dedicated by a vow might be set free from it 
at a valuation, Jephthah, not being bound by his vow actually 
to immolate his daughter, may have availed himself’ of this 
provision. According to Lev. xxvii: 34, the ransom price of 
a man was fixed at 50 shekels of silver, and of a woman at 
30 shekels. But how unlikely it is that, after such a glorious 
victory over the Ammonites, he would release himself from the 
obligations of his vow by the payment of 30 silver shekels! 
Such a ransom would stand in no relation to the greatness of 
the Divine beneficence to him. It is added that he did to her 
according to his vow, and surely his vow, when it was made, 
did not contemplate so insignificant an issue. Others have 
held the opinion that this was not a vow from which there 
might be a release, but was a 07m, or ban-vow, which, if the 
object devoted was animated, required absolute death. 
Acording to Lev. xxvii: 28, 29, the persons doomed by the 
D.n must be exterminated, but they could not be sacrificed. 
From this it is evident that Jephthah’s vow was not 07n; for if 
the death of his daughter be granted, she must have been 
sacrificed, since the term by which she was devoted was sacri- 
ficial, NOY, burnt-offering. But were it permitted to ban the 
innocent and put them to death, the Mosaic law would have 
sanctioned human sacrifices, which are condemned as an 
abomination and heathenish transgression. Every one would 
be permitted to put to death his innocent children without 
hesitation for the honor of God. All the places which treat 
of putting human beings to death in consequence of the ban, 
as Num. xxi: 23; Deut. xiii: 12-17; Josh. vi: 17, etc., fur- 
nish at the same time evidence that they were such as had 


forfeited life by grievous wickedness. But Jephthah’s daugh- 
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ter was an innocent and pious young woman. Add to this 
that the ban never implied a free will, but a compulsory con- 
secration. “The idea of the 07m,” remarks Hengstenberg, 
“is always that of a forced consecration of those persons to 
God, who had obstinately refused to dedicate themselves vol- 
untarily to him—the manifestation of the Divine glory in the 
destruction of those who, during their life time would not 
serve as a mirror to reflect it, and therefore refused to real- 
ize the proper destiny of man, the great end of creation. 
God sanctified himself in his treatment of those by whom He 
is not sanctified.” The 07m, then, according to its idea, was 
a Divine prerogative, and appears as such everywhere, both 
in the Law and the History. It was never anything devoted 
arbitrarily by man or without express or Divine direction. 
The vow before us, therefore, is such as was used in the con- 
secration of persons to God. 

6. To these considerations additional support is given by 
the fact, that the daughters of Israel celebrated the event four 
days in each year. (Judges xi: 40.) For that the verb 727 
doves not signify to lament, but to pravse, celebrate, is now 


admitted by all; so it must be rendered in Judges v: 11. 


Even if it could be translated to lament, it would by no 
means follow that Jephthah’s daughter was put to death, for 
the cause of the lamentation might be discovered in her heroic 
and free determination to give herself to God all her life 
long and renounce the marriage bond. Certainly no one, 
uninfluenced by preconceived opinions, can believe that a 
human sacrifice, which we have seen was expressly inter- 
dicted and declared to be an abomination of the heathen, 
would yearly be made a subject of national joy and festivity. 
It is also accessory to consider, that this festival was observed 
not merely at Gilead, but at the tabernacle, in the presence 
of the priests and Levites. That this was the case is obvious 
from the words: The daughters of Israel go yearly to praise 
the daughter of Jephthah, the Gileadite, four days m a year. 
The expression, m3n) 3on, to go to celebrate, cannot well be 
understood otherwise than of a general festival at the taber- 
nacle. If the design of this festival, which is spoken of as 
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continuing down to the time of the sacred historian, was to 
celebrate the heroic determination of Jephthah’s daughter to 
sacrifice herself as a vestal virgin to God, we see in the 
nationality of the custom nothing surprising. That the sub- 
ject of their praise was the readiness of the daughter to yield 
herself a bloody sacrifice, is utterly inadmissible. For human 
sacrifices were forbidden in the law, and her willingness to 
be sacrificed was unlawful; it could not, therefore, be a subject 
for praise. 

7. That this was not a literal death is evident, because in 
the Scriptures Jephthah is celebrated for his faith. In L Sam. 
xii: 11, Jephthah is mentioned along with Gideon, Barak and 
Samuel, as one of the most distinguished of the Judges, whom 
God sent to be the Saviors of Israel. And in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, chap. xi, when the strong faith of the most emi- 
nent worthies of Old Testament history is held up for an 
example, that of Jephthah receives honorable notice.. With 
such a faith in the one true God, a human sacrifice is wholly 
inconsistent. The supposition that Jephthah was an ignorant, 
heathenish man, and unacquainted with the writings of Moses, 
is refuted not more, by this record of his faith, than by the 
history given of him in Jud. xi: 11-28. 

8. That there was no bloody sacrifice in this case, has 
received the assent of many of the most eminent critics and 
expositors. These agree with us that Jephthah consecrated his 
daughter to God in a state of perpetual virginity. Promi- 
nent among these names are Grotius, Vatablus, Piscator, 
Buddeus, Osiander, Baumgarten, Lilienthal, Deserer, Hales, 
Hengstenberg. 

In view of such considerations, wé could accept the idea of 
an actual bloody offering only, on the ground that the text 
allowed no other. But this we have seen is not the case. 
We have already proved above that the vow can be under- 
stood of a consecration to the service of God. As an expli- 
cation of this subject, the following may briefly serve. If we 
interrogate the books of the Old Testament, whether there is 
any mention in them of persons who have consecrated and 

addicted themselves wholly to the sanctuary, we shall not be 
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left in doubt that women, as well as men, did this, and that a 
religious institution of this kind existed, even in the time of 
Moses. Various places in the Old Testament present them- 
selves where there is reference to this custom. A clear exam- 
ple of this is in Lev. xxvii: 1-8. Here we see that not only 
adults of both sexes might bind themselves to the service of 
the sanctuary by a vow, but children also might be bound by 
the vow of their parents. So Samuel, before his birth, was 
devoted by the vow of Hannah. But that no Israelite might 
be robbed forever of his freedom by an inconsiderate vow, 
and that any one who had devoted himself to God, or been 
devoted by another person, might be liberated from his vow, 
if he desired it, God permitted the redemption of such a per- 
son at a stipulated price. That many, in their pious zeal, 
would renounce the world forever, with its pleasures and 
delights, and would devote their entire lives; and that some 
would even resign the right to this privilege of redemption, 
when they assumed their vow, scarcely requires mention. 
Num. vi: 2, 3 shows the law of men and women who took 
upon them the vow of a Nazarite, and separated themselves 
wholly to the Lord. These passages admit not a doubt that 
the renunciation of the privilege and the total separation to the 
Lord’s service were regarded as well-pleasing to him. This 
practice was provided for by Moses, not for the purpose of 
calling it into existence, but of regulating it as a custom 
already existing. That in his time pious women were accus- 
tomed to consecrate themselves to serve before the Ark of the 
Covenant, is proven also from Ex. xxxviii: 8, where it is said : 
And he made the laver of brass, of the looking-glasses of the wo- 
men assembling, who assembled at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation. Here itis seen that the women, who piously 
dedicated themselves to serve at the tabernacle, *2%, freely gave 
away the means of adorning their persons and rendering 
themselves pleasing in the eyes of men, for the sake of the 
pleasure of God. A free-will offering of this kind marks 
no slight degree of piety, self-denial, and love toGod. As 
the reference in this place comes before us only incidentally, 
it is evident that this was a common custom, and held in hon- 
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our, among the people. And that this custom did not soon 
come to ap end, but continued through the whole period of 
the Jndges, appears from I. Sam. ii: 22, where we read that the 
profligate sons of Eli, among other misdeeds, lay with the 
women that ministered at the door of the tabernacle. Their 
sin was the greater, because they corrupted the women, who 
served at the sanctuary, of whom, in an especial degree, a 
moral and religious life was demanded. Hence their sin was 
denominated a sin against the Lord (v. 25), because committed 
with women consecrated to God. This institution may be 
aptly compared with the cloister life of Christian females, who 
renounced the world, took the vow of chastity, and dedicated 
themselves wholly to God. Particular notice is due to the 
word x3x, to serve mm the temple, used of these consecrated 
persons. It furnishes no doubtful vindication of that wherein 
this service consisted. In many places where this term occurs, 
it is employed in a military sense of soldiers drawn out 
for battle. Num. xxxi: 7, 42; Is. xxix: 7,8, xxxi: 4. 
From this meaning comes its application figuratively to priests 
and Levites (Num. iv: 23, 35, 39, 43; viii: 25; L Sam. ii: 22, 
etc.), who were regarded as a militia sacra, whose leader was 
the God of Israel. The same term used of these consecrated 
women, would seem to mark them as a sacred militia in God’s 
service, and as constituting an important and formally organ- 
ized institution. 

The question thence arises: what function did they in that 
position discharge? In the opinion of a number of expound- 
ers, these women, who ministered at the door of the tabernacle, 
were employed in washing, bleaching, spinning, weaving, and 
other outward services appropriate to females. But this view 
has the support of not a single passage, and has not a few 
against it. Even admitting that they did discharge these 
offices, yet this could not have been their only, nor their chief, 
occupation. For, in the first place, we cannot see how such 
outward services would be regarded as specially pleasing to 
God, and render necessary the vow of perpetual chastity. 
Secondly, it lies in the nature of the case that any one who, 
through piety and the single love of God, renounced what was 
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lawful, would wholly consecrate himself and remain continu- 
ally before the sanctuary, engaging in devout exercise and 
especially in prayer and fasting, that he might render himself 
more acceptable to God, and attain a higher degree of reli- 
gious perfection. Thirdly, the Holy Scriptures plainly teach 
us that pious women often frequented the sanctuary, and gave 
themselves to fasting and prayer. See what is written in 
Luke ii: 37, of the devout Hannah. With reference to these 
ancient holy services of pious women, it is said in I. Tim. v: 
5: Now she that 1s a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in 
God, and continueth in supplications and prayers night and 
day. For the correctness of our opinion as to the nature of 
their service at the tabernacle, we may refer to the paraphrase 
of the Alexandrian translation, which for service substitutes 
fasting, and renders, ‘ex tév xatontpwyv tay vyotevoaady, ad 
évnotevoay ; and to the Chaldaic translator Onkelos who ren- 
ders the service by prayer. Luke ii: 37 agrees with this 
translation, and evidently refers to this ancient Jewish institu- 
tion of pious females; and its continuance during the period 
of the Judges, allows the reference of Jephthah’s vow to this 
ascetic institution of consecration to the Sanctuary. 
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Man is naturally a social being. He was made for society, 
and circumstances throw him into society, almost from the cra- 
dle to the grave. Being associated with others, he necessarily 


exerts an influence over them. He desires to exert such an 
influence. He desires to convince them of what seems to him 


to be true, and persuade them to such courses of life and con- 
duct as are to him agreeable. 
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In a degree, this is true of all men, whatever may be their 
pursuits in life; yet it is more especially true of some men 
than of others. Some there are, whose professional duties, 
whose daily avocations, engage them in almost continual 
efforts to instruct and persuade. This is the case with authors, 
teachers, and public speakers generally. Their business is, 
so far as they are able, to influence the thoughts and hearts, 
the words and actions of those around them. 

Such being the case, it has often occured to us as singular, 
that the Zaws of moral influence have not been more frequently 
and carefully investigated. It can hardly be doubted that 
there are such laws; since to suppose the contrary would be to 
stamp utter folly on all attempts to exert a good influence, 
and make every instance of success in such endeavors a mere 
contingency. 

But if there are laws of good moral influence, what are they ? 
In other words, what are the conditions, the cirewmstances, un- 
der which we may confidently expect, either to be influenced 
ourselves, or to influence others? Or, to render the case more 
definite and palpable, we will suppose an author to have read- 
ers, or a public speaker hearers, or an individual in conver- 
sation a circle around him, all of whom, in his judgment, need 
a change. They are all bent upon some course or practice, 
which to him is disagreeable, and from which he would, if 
possible, turn them away. He would persuade them to pur- 
sue what he deems a better course. Under what circum- 
stances now may he hope to succeed? What are the laws, 
the conditions, to which he must conform, if he would not 
labor in vain and spend his strength for nought 1 

It hardly need be premised, that we do not inquire here 
after the impositions of rhetoric, the tricks of oratory, the arts, 
or ‘rather the artifices of persuasion;—those by which truth is 
sometimes confounded, and error exalted—by which the 
worse is made to appear the better reason. These would be 
utterly unworthy our search, and, when discovered, would not 
pay the labor of finding them. 

Still less would we inquire as to the means of strengthening 
a bad moral influence, and thus rendering the seductions of 
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the wicked more powerful. But we inquire after those laws of 
moral influence which God has himself established, which He 
has laid deep in the constitution of man, which are uniform 
and powerful in their operation, and in the observance of which 
the friends of virtue and religion may vastly increase their 
power of doing good. 

These laws, so far as we have been able to investigate them, 
may be classed under the four following heads: 

I. Those which respect the character and qualifications of 
him who undertakes to persuade others. 

II. The state of mind possessed by those who are to be per- 
suaded. 

Ill. The materials to be employed in persuasion, and, 

IV. The manner of employing them. 

On these several heads it is proposed very briefly to 
remark, 

In the first place, then, what must be the qualifications and 
character of an individual, in order that he may convince, and 
persuade, and exert a great and good influence upon his fel- 
low-men ? 

It is obvious that he must possess, and must be understood 
to possess, a competent knowledge of the subject of which he 
treats. If he is a school-teacher, he must have the knowledge 
requisite to such a profession; or, if he is a public lecturer, or 
moral reformer, or preacher of the gospel, he must have the 
knowledge which might be reasonably expected in either of 
these departments of labor. Without this, he cannot com- 
mand respect, or gain a hearing, or exert any favorable influ- 
ence at all. He degrades both his office and himself, and is 
deservedly regarded with pity, if not with scorn. 

Then, to exert a good moral influence an individual must 
be himself a good man, and must have an established reputa- 
tion as such. On this point, I appeal to the consciousness 
and common sense of all men. Who of us could be persuaded 
or morally benefited through the influence of a dad man—one 
whom we knew to be such? Whatever other qualifications 
he might possess, his character would be an effectual bar in 
the way of all salutary influence. But if none but a good 
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man can exert a good moral influence over us, no more can we, 
but upon the same condition, expect to exert such an influence 
upon others. Unless we can carry with us, wherever we go, a 
character without reproach, we may as well not goatall. We 
shall be objects of suspicion and disapprobation, if not of pos- 
itive disgust. Our very name will excite feelings (we may 
call them prejudices if we please) which we shall not be able 
to overcome, and which will defeat all our endeavors to guide 
the minds of others in the way of holiness and truth. 

And he who would exert an influence, must not only be in 
the general a good man, he must be honest and earnest in the 
particular department in which he is engaged. He must not 
be cold, dull or indifferent; nor must he be be bribed into his 
regard for it, or be led to pursue it in the hope of ease, or honor, 
or gain. An impression like this going abroad in regard to 
him (and it will be very likely to get abroad, if there is any 
foundation for it in truth) will detract greatly from his influ- 
ence in promoting any good object. Be he teacher, or preacher, 
or whatever else he may, it will be a bar to his success in the 
difficult work of instruction and usefulness. 

We remark, further, that in order to the full influence of his 
instructions, a writer or preacher must act in consistency with 
them. He must manifest his earnestness, not only in what he 
says, but in what he does. He must live and act as though 
what he taught was true, and he believed it. Todo this is 
but to show himself an honest man. To fail to doit is to make 
his sincerity questionable, or (which is the same) to incur the 
suspicion of hypocrisy, and this will detract most effectually 
from that amount of good influence which he might otherwise 
exert. 

Public teachers, of all classes, often fail of their object 
through a want of consistency. A gospel minister preaches 
excellently on the Sabbath, and a deep impression is made, 
under the unobstructed influence of which many might be led 
into the kingdom of Christ. But, unfortunately, his earnest- 
ness has all been expended on the Sabbath. There is little of 
it visible through the week. The good impressions made — 
from being neglected, and it may be, counteracted — become 
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obliterated, and the hearts of the hearers are made harder than 
ever. Alas! that the effect of so many good sermons should 
be lost, and worse than lost, through the inconsistencies of those 
who administer them. 

Let us next consider those laws or conditions of moral influ- 
ence which have respect to the minds of those on whom such 
influence is to be ewerted. This, obviously, is a very important 
matter. The influence of external motives depends almost 
entirely on the medium through which they pass; or on the 
particular state of that mind and heart to which they are 
addressed. The best instructions often fail of their end, owing 
te the untoward mental and moral condition of those who 
hear them. In what state, then, must the mind of the hearer 
be, in order that the motives addressed to him may have the 
desired effect ? 

The state of mind most favorable to good moral influence 
are those of terested attention, and of confidence. In the 
first place, the teacher or speaker must have the attention of 
those whom he addresses. Without this there is an insuper- 
able barrier to any degree of moral influence. He may be 
ever so learned, eloquent, and impressive, if he cannot have 
the attention of those about him, he labors for their good in 
vain. 

We need not here go into a consideration of the various 
methods of securing attention. This would lead us too far 
from the point in hand. It is enough to state the very obvious 
fact that without attention no good moral influence can pos- 
sibly be exerted. 

And the public teacher must have not only the attention of 
his hearers, but their confidence. He must have their confi- 
dence in respect to several particulars; and, first, with regard 
to his intellectual ability and his understanding of the sub- 
ject of which he treats. If they regard him as a novice or 
a simpleton, an ignoramus or a fool, whatever he may say will 
not be likely to produce much effect. Or, however high may 
be his intellectual endowments, if they regard him as unac- 
quainted with the particular subject in hand, still he will be 
likely to plead in vain. If, for example, a farmer were to 
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address lawyers on points of law; or a mere lawyer to ad- 
dress farmers on practical husbandry; if a mechanic were to 
address merchants on the subject of trade, or a merchant to 
address mechanics on the peculiarities of their respective 
arts; neither the one nor the other would produce much effect; 
and for the very good reason that neither of them would have 
the confidence of his hearers, with regard to his knowledge of 
the particular subjectin hand. The thought would continually 
arise in their minds: “Till you are better informed in respect 
to this matter, it is vain for you to attempt to instruct or to 
influence us.” 

Persons must also have confidence in those who address 
them, with regard to their disinterestedness and integrity. Our 
teachers may possess, and may be thought to possess, competent 
knowledge, still, if we listen to them under the impression that 
they are sordid, selfish, evil minded persons, who have, prob- 
ably some design upon us, some sinister end to be promoted 
at our expense, of what avail will be all their instructions and 
persuasions? So far as moral influeuce is concerned, they will 
be utterly powerless. They will leave us no better than they 
found us. It is true of all men, everywhere, that they must 
have confidence in the disinterestedness of those who address 
them, or their labors will be in vain. 

Nor is this all. To be personally benefited by a public 
teacher, we must have confidence in his friendship and good- 
will. Mere integrity and disinterestedness are not enough. 
We want to feel that those to whom we listen are our friends; 
that they feel interested in us and for us; that they sincerely 
wish us well, and are earnestly laboring to promote our good. 
A confidence such as this will beget affection on our part; 
will disarm prejudice, if any before existed; will open the 
mind and heart to conviction; and will render appropriate 
instructions resistless. A moral or religious teacher, who 
enjoys the confidence of those committed to him in the respects 
here specified, has them almost entirely in his power. He can 
direct their opinions and feelings almost at will. On the con- 
trary, where this confidence is wanting, no amount of argu- 
ment or eloquence will be likely to prevail. 
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If it be inquired here: How shall a public teacher acquire 
and retain the confidence of those whom he is called to instruct ? 
We answer in a word, by deservingit. There is no other way. 
No trick, or artifice, or imposition, or deception, will answer 
the purpose long. The gossamer covering will be seen through. 
The mask will be torn off. The truth of the case will come 
to light, and then the author of the cheat will be in in a worse 
condition than he was before he attempted it. The only way 
to ensure confidence, we repeat, is to deserve it. Where 
it is really deserved, it will, in ordinary cases, be secured and 
retained. Where it is not deserved, if enjoyed for a time, it 
neither can be, nor ought to be, long possessed. 

The third division of laws proposed to be considered has 
respect to the materials of moral influence which it may be 
proper to employ. These, of course, must be sound materials. 
correct statements and strong arguments are alone to be relied 
upon. An honest teacher will use no others; or if he does, 
he may be sure that, in the end, they will do him more harm 
than good. 

Tn our attempts at moral influence, we have occasion often 
to expose the errors and the faults of others, and attempt to 
remove them. We desire to remove evils of this kind which 
have been rendered dear, it may be, by long indulgence, and 
are supported by worldly, selfish considerations. Now we may 
be sure that in such cases, persons will be exceedingly quick 
to discover any mistake or error into;which their reprover may 
fall; to discover any lurking fallacy in his reasonings, or 
want of soundness in his conclusions, and a few discoveries of 
this sort will be enough to spoil all besides, that he can offer. 
His reasonings, in the general, may be quite incontestible; but if 
mingled with these, there are occasional mistakes in point of 
statement, with here and there an unsound argument, or a 
false conclusion, those with whom he labors will rashly infer 
that they are all of the same character, and will dismiss them 
all, as unworthy of regard. 

Again, then, we say, in the important work of moral influ- 
ence, correct statements and sound arguments are alone to be 
relied upon, Others may succeed occasionally and temporarily. 
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The ignorant may be deluded, the unwary imposed upon, and 
a temporary triumph may be gained. But such a triumph 
invariably costs more than it comes to in the end. Whilea 
few may be persuaded, many are disgusted, and more is lost 
ultimately to the cause of truth and virtue than is gained. 
Without doubt some important doctrines of religion have had 
a narrower reception, and less weight and influence than they 
otherwise would have done, on account of the variety of argu- 
ments, sound and unsound, by which they have been attempted 
to be enforced. 

As to the amount of argument and motive to be employed 
in a given case, it may be said, in general, “the more the bet- 
ter,” provided that the whole be sound and conclusive. This 
remark will hold good unless it be in very plain and trivial 
cases, where, to say all that could be said, might seem super- 
fluous, if not burthensome. 

The fourth class of laws to be considered has respect, not 
so much to the strength and soundness of arguments, as to the 
manner in which they should be employed. And this consti- 
tutes an important branch of the general subject, and one 
requiring to be carefully considered. 

The first rule which suggests itself under this head is, that 
truth and motives should, in all cases, be wisely adapted. 
They should be adapted to the intellectual state and character 
of those whom we desire to influence. The considerations 
urged must not be either above them or below them. They 
must be made plain to the understandings of those who hear 
them ; while they must retain enough of intellectual eleva- 
tion to have influence with cultivated minds. That truth 
should be so presented as to be understood, is a rule which 
requires no illustration. Surely, no reasonable person could 
be influenced by the mere sound of words, the sense of which 
it was beyond his power to comprehend. As well might he be 
influenced by the singing of birds, or the chiming of bells. 

Truth should be adapted not only tothe intellectual capacities 
of hearers, but to their feelings, their habits, their propensities, 
their prejudices; in short to their general state and character. 
In respect to all these points the skilful dispenser of motives 
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will study to make himself acquainted with those whom he 
desires to influence. He will know, so far as he may, the 
circumstances of their education, their habits of thought and 
feeling, the peculiarities of their disposition and character, and 
the good or bad influences to which they are exposed, that he 
may the better determine what considerations to urge, and 
how to urge them; that he may the more skilfully adapt truth 
and motives to their particular state and character. 

Moral influences should also be adapted to the circumstan- 
ces of time and place. What would be highly proper and 
persuasive at one time, in one place, and under a particular 
combination of circumstances, may be decidedly improper 
and repulsive at another. What would be, under some cir- 
cumstances, like apples of gold on pictures of silver, would be, 
under others, like pearls before swine. 

In the work of persuasion, there is nothing more important 
than this wise and skilful adaptation of means. With it, an 
indifferent reasoner will often accomplish wonders, while 
without it, the most conclusive reasoner may ply his logic, and 
urge his arguments in vain. 

Those who have to do with the moral diseases of men may 
learn a lesson here from the /éteral physician, whose business 
it is to prescribe for diseased bodies. The physician may 
have ever so much medicine on hand, and it may all be per- 
fectly good medicine, well selected and prepared. But sup- 
pose he has no skill to adapt and apply it. He goes out 
among the sick, and dispenses it here and there at random. 
Will he be likely todo any good? Will he not be sure to kill 
more than he cures? So an individual may dispense nothing 
but truth to the minds of men; he may use none but sound 
and conclusive arguments; and yet they may be so illy 
adapted, so palpably out of time and place, as to lose all their 
power; the result may be more an injury than a benefit. 

We cannot better lay down a second rule, under the head 
of manner, than by saying, that the entire manner of a writer 
or public speaker should be persuasive. There is such a thing 
as a persuasive manner. There is also a repulsive manner. A 
persuasive manner is not a simple quality of writing or speak- 
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ing, but one which comprises many ingredients. It includes, 
in a public speaker, clearness and compass of voice, ease and 
fluency of utterance, grace and propriety of action, a mode of 
address at once winning, conciliatory and yet capable of rising 
to great energy and power. But on these qualities of per- 
suasive speaking we need not now enlarge. 

The persuasive speaker will be, of course, a fair speaker. 
He will treat those whom he addresses with perfect candor, 
giving them all the credit which they deserve, and making 
every allowance in their favor which circumstances will per- 
mit. He will treat them with even more than candor. There 
will be a kindness and tenderness of manner, a disposition to 
spare them so far as he may, and a manifest unwillingness to 
trifle with their feelings. 

We have some beautiful specimens of this mode of dealing, 
in the Scriptures. Take, for example, the first Epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians. This is, in some parts of it, an Epistle of 
reproot. Disorders had crept into the Church at Corinth, and 
were tolerated there, which the apostle was constrained to 
reprove and correct. But, before reproving his delinquent 
brethren, he must conciliate them. He must prepare their 
minds to receive reproof in a proper manner. And so he 
begins by commending and praising them, “I thank my God 
always on your behalf, for the grace which is given unto you 
by Jesus Christ, that in every thing ye are enriched by him, 
in all utterance and in all knowledge, so that ye come behind 
in no gift.” After such an introduction, the apostle could say 
any thing to the Corinthians without offence. He could 
administer kindly all needed reproof, and they would receive 
it and profit by it. 

We have a similar example in Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, 
designed to effect the release of a runaway slave. Onesimus 
is sent back to his master with a letter which, for courtesy, 
kindness, a subduing eloquence, an entire adaptedness to 
secure its object —the reconciliation of the fugitive to his mas- 
ter, and his prompt release to become a fellow laborer with 
Paul — has no parallel in all antiquity. 

We have still higher examples of the same kind, in the 
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messages of the ascended Saviour to the Seven Churches of 
of Asia. The most of these were messages of reproof — sharp 
reproot; but in no case was the reproof administered until 
the way was prepared for it, “I know thy works, and thy 
labor, and thy patience, and how thou hast borne, and for my 
sake hast labored, and hast not fainted. Nevertheless, 7 have 
somewhat agamst thee.” Admirable examples these, of that 
kind of dealing, and that too, in the most delicate, trying cir- 
cumstances, which we would recommend, and which is 
attended always with the best results. 

Of course, this kind of treatment does not imply that a 
teacher or speaker should not be plain with those whom he 
addresses ; or that he should not, when occasion requires it, 
be close and searching, pungent and faithful. He not only 
may be all this, but in many instances he must beso. Paul 
did not spare the disorderly Corinthians; neither did our 
Saviour spare the backslidden Churches of Asia: “ Repent— 
or else [ will come unto thee quickly, and will fight against 
thee with the sword of my mouth.” The object which the re- 
prover has in view in dealing with those under his charge 
demands that he be plain and faithful. He must expose 
their errors and their sins. He must warn them of conse- 
quences, and point them toa more excellent way. But let 
him be sure, meanwhile, that no harshness or unfairness 
escapes him; that every word is tempered with kindness and 
love. Let all who hear him see and be satisfied, that he 
reproves and warns, and urges home unwelcome truth, not 
because he hates them, or is angry with them, but because he 
loves them; not because he feels a pleasure in thus approach- 
ing them, but because he must. In the manifest possession of a 
temper such as this, a writer or speaker may say almost any 
thing, anything which the occasion in truth and fairness de- 
mands. The more of closeness and faithfulness he exhibits, 
provided he be, at the same time, tender and benevolent, the 
more likely will he be to labor with success. 

We have said that the persuasive manner is candid and 
benevolent. It is also earnest. It must be earnest in order to 
be persuasive. We are all, to a great extent, the creatures of 
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sympathy. We are so constituted that we can but sympa- 
thize with those who address us in tones of deep and solemn 
earnestness. If they feel, we feel. If they weep, we mingle 
our tears with theirs. If they are truly and deeply in earnest, 
we bow to their earnestness, and yield ourselves up to their 
influence. Especially is this the case, if they are persons in 
whom we have confidence, and who, in matter and manner, 
conform to the Jaws of moral influence which have been before 
laid down. Under these circumstances, a winning, concilia- 
tory, earnest, persuasive manner, is commonly resistless. It 
carries all before it. It places an audience completely in the 
hands of him who addresses them, to mould and guide them 
at his will. 

We add but another rule, under our fourth and general head, 
which is, that in our efforts to exert a good influence upon 
others, we must be persevering. If we fail in the first instance, 
we must try again, and never give over our endeavors, so 
long as means and motives can be of any avail. 

He who earnestly desires to do good to others, and who has 
been as yet unsuccessful, will anxiously search into the causes 
of his failure. It may be that the fault is in himself; that 
he has not the qualifications and character requisite to exert 
an influence; that be has not the confidence of those whom he 
addresses; or that he has not been able to secure their attention. 
It may be that his instructions are not sound and convincing; 
or that they are not adapted to the state and circumstances of 
his hearers; or that they are not made plain to their under- 
standings; or there may have been some capital fault in point 
of manner; he may have been wanting in closeness and ear- 
nestness, in kindness and tenderness, or in that winning, con- 
ciliating manner, which is so apt to carry truth and motives 
to the heart. We repeat, the persevering pleader for truth 
and virtue will search into the causes of his failures, and will 
endeavor, so far as possible, to remove them. He will address 
himself to the work he has undertaken again and again, and 
will never abandon it so long as there is hope. Many per- 
sons, who conform to most of the laws of moral influence, fail 
lamentably here. They lack perseverance. In despair of 
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success, they leave their work half accomplished, and thus 
lose their labor, when a little more exertion would have 
secured the desired result. 

It is not pretended that the above laws of moral influence 
are all of them of equal importance, or that where they are 
not all regarded, success is in no case possible. But thus 
much, we think, may be safely said : where the above laws are 
faithfully adhered to, the desired end does almost invariably 
follow. For there are laws which God has himself established ; 
which he has laid deep in the constitution of man; and in 
the due observance of which the friends of morals and religion 
will not be disappointed. The desired end will follow, if the 
laws are faithfully observed ; and the probability of success 
will generally be in proportion to the degree of attention 
which is given to the laws. The slightest disregard of them 
will endanger the result; while a general, palpable violation 
of them, can only result in perpetual disappointment. 

1. It follows from the principles above discussed, that in 
his efforts to do good, a writer or speaker cannot rely on the 
mere power of truth. Much has been said as to the efficacy 
of light, and the resistless power of truth, “ Great is the truth, 
and it shall prevail.” Only let an individual publish truth, 
and persevere in the publication of it, and he need have no 
apprehension as to consequences. But let those who reason 
in this way remember, that truth alone is not sufficient to 
control the minds and hearts of men. The rays of the sun 
may harden, as well as melt; and it depends altogether upon 
the circumstances under which they strike, whether they shall 
do the one or the other. So truth may harden the heart as 
well as soften it. It may render it more obdurate and obsti- 
nate, as well as more yielding. And it depends very mate- 
rially on the circumstances under which it is dispensed, 
whether it shall accomplish the one or the other. He who 
attempts to persuade by the mere presentation of truth (on 
supposition that he presents the truth) conforms to but one of 
the established laws of persuasion. There are others to which 
he must conform, or his presentations of truth will, in all prob- 
ability, be unsuccessful. 
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It is important, indeed, in our attempts to influence the 
minds of men, that we have ¢rutA on our side; that we have 
a good cause and sound arguments. But these alone cannot 
be relied on to insure success. We must know how to pre- 
sent our cause and urge our arguments. We must conform, 
in general, to the established laws of moral influence, or we 
cannot hope for a favorable result. 

2. We learn, from the foregoing discussion, the folly and 
absurdity of certain processes of moral influence, or modes of 
doing good, which, in some instances, have been adopted. One 
of these may not unfitly be denominated the storming process. 
Those who engage in it seem to make it their object to carry 
the human heart by storm. By terrific appeals, and violent 
denunciations, and not unfrequently by railing accusations, 
they think to overawe and confound the object of their attack, 
and bring him in cringing submission to their feet. Or they 
design to excite him, by their reproaches, to such violent oppo- 
sition, that he shall become affrighted at himself, and surren- 
der at discretion, as the only means of enjoying peace. 
Our objections to this mode of accomplishing a good object 
are, that where it will humble one it will harden twenty; and 
that those who seem to be humbled under it, in most cases, 
are not truly so. They are terrified, unmanned, spirit-broken, 
and for the time subdued, but not truly melted, humbled and 
reclaimed ; and as soon as the pressure which crushed them 
_is taken off, they show that they are of the same mind and 
heart as before. 

A kindred mode of accomplishing a good object, but which 
may be characterized by a somewhat softer name, we shall 
call the driving process. It aims, not so much to move and 
persuade men, as to circumvent and compel them. Instead 
of plying them with motives and arguments, it aims to hedge 
them about with difficulties, from which they cannot escape, 
or to overshadow them with a public sentiment which they 
dare not resist. When a plot of this kind has been duly 
ripened, and the snare is ready to be sprung upon an individ- 
ual, his only alternative is to yeeld or be broken, to submit or 
be rooted wp. We might urge many objections to this mode 
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of effecting a moral transformation ; but we will only say 
here, that 2¢ does not effect it. It may make hypocrites, but 
not converts. The change produced is but an outward and 
seeming one. The individual who, in this way, has been 
“broken in” to a certain system, or to certain measures, brings 
with him usually, not only an unchanged heart, but a stifled, 
smothered sense of injury, which, on the earliest opportunity, 
will show itself in an open flame.* 

Still another mode of influence, which has been often 
attempted, is by exciting the sensibilities, and moving the pas- 
sions. Those who operate in this way think but little of truth, 
of instruction, of argument. It is no part of their object to 
enlighten and convince the understandings of their hearers. 
They make their appeals directly to the passions, and by 
moving and melting these by drawing forth sighs, and groans, 
and tears, they expect to be able to gain the heart. It isa 
sufficient objection to this mode of doing good, that, as it is 
in its nature superficial, so the results of it, ordinarily, are of 
short duration. The seeming reformation, not being founded 
on principle or truth, will soon show itself to be no reforma- 
tion at all. The disturbed emotions will soon be quieted; the 
excited sensibilities will become calm; the tears which flowed 
so freely will be dried up; and then it will be seen that the 
deep springs of moral action, the mind, the heart, remain 
unchanged. 

We have one objection, in common, against all the above_ 
modes or processes of moral influence. They are in palpable 
violation of the established and unalterable laws of persuasion. 
Of course, they cannot ordinarily result in persuasion, but in 
something which does, at best, but remotely resemble it. 

3. In view of the preceding remarks, it may be easily 





* Our objection here, is not to enlightening the public mind, and forming 
and correcting public sentiment, but to the wse which is sometimes made of 
what is deemed a correct public sentiment. Instead of submitting it to a can- 
did inspection, and suffering it (so far as approved,) to diffuse itself freely, it 
is made little else than an instrument of public tortwre —a means of restraining 
the liberty of individuals. and forcing the consciences of those who cannot in 
sincerity embrace it. 
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accounted for, that some men labor in the cause of truth with 
so little success. They may not be men of feeble intellect ; 
they may not be destitute of the requisite amount of knowl- 
edge; they may not be wanting in point of reputation and 
character ; but they do not understand the laws of moral 
influence; or, understanding them, they grossly disregard them. 
They are not careful to adapt their instructions to the state and 
character, the circumstances and wants of those who hear 
them. Their mode of address may also be objectionable, 
Instead of being kind and winning, urgent and persuasive, it 
is cold and speculative, or severe and repulsive. No fact is 
more evident than that the power of mind over) mind, in dif- 
ferent individuals, is exceedingly various; and this diversity 
is to be attributed, not so much to an unequal measure of 
. knowledge or gifts, as to the degree of regard which is paid, 
by different individuals, to the established laws or conditions 
of moral influence. 

4. The subject of this paper commends itself to the consid- 
eration of all who desire to exert a favorable influence over 
the hearts and lives of their fellow-men. We would commend 
it, in the first place, to the consideration of those who are 
laboring, in various ways, to extirpate vice, and promote a 
reformation of morals. The moral reformer, whatever the 
vice may be which he undertakes to remove, has a nice and 
difficult task to accomplish, one requiring all his wisdom and 
grace, his skill, his energy, and perseverance. It will not be 
difficult, indeed, for the flippant declaimer to talk, and rant, 
and give himself consequence, in reference to almost any 
wrong. But so to apply the knife as to remove the sore; so to 
dispense truth and motives as to induce the unhappy victim 
of vice, of his own accord, to put it away, is a very different 
matter. 

If there is a man in the world who, in his intercourse with 
others, should pay a strict regard to the laws of moral influ- 
ence, and to all these laws, it is the moral reformer. Without 
such regard, he may make a great deal of noise, but he will 
be sure to do a great deal of mischief. His cause may bea 
very good one, but he will so prejudice and embarrass it as 
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to render it next to impossible for the most skilful hand to 
touch it afterwards. 

We would also commend this subject to the consideration 
of gospel ministers. Every minister of Christ is, in the best 
sense of the term, a reformer; one whose duty impels him to 
go beneath the surface of things, and lay the axe at the root 
of the tree. He seeks to dry up the stream of human wicked- 
ness by first drying up the prolific fountain; to reform the 
manners and lives of men, by securing the sanctification of 
their hearts. Still, in all this important work, his sole instru- 
mentality, consists in exerting a moral influence in dispensing 
the truths and motives of the gospel; in endeavors to enlighten, 
convince, and persuade; and his success may be expected to 
depend (under God) entirely on the strictness with which he 
adheres to the established laws of persuasion. Without such . 
an adherence, he may be a man of talents and acquirements; 
he may be a man of piety, and preach the truth; he may 
make it his reliance, that he does preach the truth; but in all 
ordinary cases, it will be a vain reliance. The truth, thus 
dispensed, it may be feared will harden, and not soften. It 
will be more likely to repel than persuade. By preaching 
the truth, the gospel minister conforms to one law of moral 
influence — a law important and indispensable, we admit; still 
it is but one. There are other laws, let him remember, to 
which he must conform, or the appropriate results of preach- 
ing will not ordinarily be realized, 

Nor let a minister think to evade this conclusion, by plead- 
ing the needed influences of the Holy Spirit. For how are 
these influences generally bestowed. In accordance with 
those laws of moral influence which God has appointed? or 
in contempt and violation of them? There can be no ques- 
tion here. God is, indeed, a sovereign in the dispensations of 
his grace, but not an arbitrary sovereign; and we find that, 
in all ages, he has proportionally blessed the labors of those 
ministers who have adhered to the laws of influence which he 
has established, and withheld his blessing from those who 
have violated them. The most honored and successful labor- 
ers for Christ have invariably been those who, in matter, man- 
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ner, character and everything else, have most faithfully 
observed the laws of persuasion. 

Let, then, the minister of Christ acquaint himself with these 
laws, and adhere to them as strictly as though his entire suc- 
cess depended upon them; while, at the same time, he feels 
that all his springs are in.God, and that without his accom- 
panying spirit and blessing, he can accomplish nothing. Let 
him, first of all, secure the confidence of his people; their 
confidence in him as a scribe well instructed in the doctrines 
and duties of religion; as a man of piety and truth; as their 
devoted and untiring friend. Let him gain this confidence by 
deserving it; and having gained it, let him never abuse it. 
On the contrary, let him so live and labor, as to continue and 
increase it. Let him preach to his people the truth, with all 
plainness and fidelity, and in a manner to arrest attention; 
reasoning with them out of the scriptures, and urging home 
upon them the facts and motives of the gospel. And not only 
sv, let him rightly divide the word of truth, adapting it to the 
circumstances of individuals, and giving to each his portion 
in due season. In manner,as well as in matter, let him study 
to show himself approved, avoiding everything which will be 
likely to obstruct his message, and adopting studiously that 
mode of address which will be most likely to impress and 
enforce it. Let his intercourse with his people, and with all 
men, be in strict accordance with the truths he delivers, so 
that he may not undo, out of the pulpit, what he has been 
enabled to accomplish in it. Let him persevere in this course 
without weariness or discouragement; dispensing, line upon 
line, and precept upon precept; trying every likely and law- 
ful expedient, and ever looking to God for his blessing, and 
the blessing of God will not long be withheld. Such a min- 
ister is wise to win souls, and souls will be won. He will be 
honored on earth by turning many to righteousness, and will 
shine hereafter as the firmament, and as the stars forever and 
ever. 














Articts IV.—BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 
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[BY REV. IRAH CHASE, D. D., NEWTON CENTRE, MASS.] 


——— <> e--———— ———- 


Wuar was it to be baptized for the dead, as mentioned in 
I. Cor. xv: 29% 

We confess that we are not prepared to acquiesce in the 
conclusion to which Conybeare and Howson come, in their 
elaborate and excellent work on the Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, namely, that “the passage must be considered to admit 
of no satisfactory explanation. It alludes to some practice of 
the Corinthians, which has not been recorded elsewhere, and 
of which every other trace has perished.”* We think that 
Dr. Kendrick has sufficiently shown the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of that explanation which has been sought in supposing 
that the apostle Paul referred to the superstitions baptism of 
living persons instead of some who had died unbaptized. 
We doubt the correctness of the interpretation given by 
Doddridge, Olshausen and others, that “ baptized for (dzép) 
is baptized instead of the dead, to fill up the ranks vacated 
by the dead ; to replace those whom death has snatched 
away.” And we have not been convinced by the logic and 
eloquence recently employed in maintaining that “ Baptized 
for the dead is baptized into a relation to the dead, baptized 
so as to be allied with the dead, reckoned among the dead 
rather than among the living; so baptized as that they belong, 
by sacrifice, suffering, peril, martyrdom, rather to the dead 


than to the living, and are thus the victims of a fate which 
has no alleviation nor apology, except in the resurrection.” 


Without attempting to discuss the merits of the numerous 





* Vol. II., p. 63. 
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opinions which have been brought forward respecting the 
passage before us, we would call attention to a few considera- 
tions, in the hope that they may help some candid and 
inquiring reader to understand the meaning of the apostle. 

It is undeniable that the word in the Greek original (5zép) 
corresponding to for in the phrase ‘ baptized for the dead,’ is 
used, in the New Testament and in the Greek classics, to sig- 
nify not only enstead or in the place of, but also respecting or 
with reference to,— and for, modified in various ways by the 
context ; as to die, suffer, make an offering, hope, thank, 
speak, pray, contend, support the claims set up for, &c. The 
following passages may serve as illustrations: II. Cor. xii: 8, 
For (5zéa, respecting) this thing I besought the Lord that it 
might depart from me. II. Cor. i: 8, We would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant of (dzép, respecting or with reference to) 
our trouble. I. Thess. ii: 1, Now we beseech you, brethren, by 
(Sep, concerning or with respect to) the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Phil. i: 7, It is meet for me to think this of 
(Sxép, with reference to) youall, Ll. Cor. 1; 7, Our hope of 
(Sxéo, respecting and for) you is steadfast. Rom. i: 8, I 
thank my God through Jesus Christ for (dzép, with reference 
or regard to) you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout 
the whole world. Acts xxvi: 1, Then Agrippa said unto 
Paul, Thou art permitted to speak for (5zée) thyself, The 
apostle was permitted to state what he deemed to be the facts 
in his case, and thus show why he should not be condemned. 
So among the Greeks, “to speak for the commonwealth” 
(Szép tod xocvod) was to “ defend it,” Compare the expres- 
sion, If for us (dzép yay, nostra causa) you shall not be able 
to act (xpdrrev) as sustaining our interests.* According to 
Xenophon’s account in the preceding part of the paragraph, 
it will be recollected, Cyrus had said that he was not able to 
speak, that is, to set forth for his companions, before the 
proper authority, the claims of the petition which was to be 
presented ; and his companions had asked, Who would be 
more capable of persuading? A kindred expression occurs 





* Cyropedia, B. I: 6. 
Vol. xxvii.*—27. 
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in the next book, If I counsel Cyrus to say something for us 
(te etxety brép Hudy).* 

The Greek preposition of which we are speaking indicates, 
most usually, that the act mentioned in connection with it, 
whether external or internal, has a favorable bearing, or is, 
in some way, on the side or in behalf of the object whose 
relation to the act it shows. Sometimes, as we have seen, it 
signifies merely respecting, or with reference to; and then it is 
merely equivalent to the word zep?, which usually has this 
signification. Sometimes the two words alternate ; as in Eph. 
vi: 18 and 19, With all perseverance and supplication for 
(zeo2) all the saints ; and for (dzép) me, that utterance may 
be given unto me, &c. In the first case, the supplication 
requested is expressly with respect to; and impliedly, from 
the context and the nature of the act, it is for. In the second 
case, it is expressly for; and, of course, as the context also 
shows, it is with respect to. An equally clear instance of the 
alternation of these Greek prepositions, and of their being 
used as if equivalent to each other, may be found in the 
seventh chapter of the second book of Maccabees. In the 
minth verse, one of the seven sons who, with their mother, was 
put to death by Antiochus Epiphanes, says, ‘the King of the 
world shall raise us up unto everlasting life who have died for 
(éxéo) bis laws ;’ and in the thirty seventh verse of the same 
chapter, another says, ‘I, as my brothers, offer up my body 
and ‘life for (zep¢) the laws, &c. Those martyrs, by their 
sufferings, bore a noble testimony in behalf of the divine laws 
which the persecuting tyrant required them to disregard. 
Winer’s careful statement should be remembered: ‘As among 
the Greeks, so’in the New Testament, the two prepositions are 
interchanged with each other. (See Gal.i:4.) And the writers 
themselves do, not ‘hold fast the difference. The combination 


of the two, however, jis suitably presented in I. Pet. iii: 18.’+ 
Our Saviour, in discoursing with his disciples, brings very 





* Cyxopedia, B, If:.1. 


t See the work entitled Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, 
als Grundlage der neutestamentlichen Exegese, p. 328 
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distinctly to view the idea of a great contest between two 
parties, the Christian and the Anti-Christian. In Luke ix: 
50, he says, He that is not against us is for us (dzép judy) ; 
and in the parallel place of Mark, ix: 40, He that is not 
against us is on our part (5zéo jay). In both of these pas- 
sages, as well in I. Cor. xv: 29 (for the dead, izéo tdy vexpdr), 
the author of the ancient Syriac version uses the same word 
that he does in Mark i: 44, and in Luke v: 14, ‘Show thyself 
to the priests, and offer an oblation for thy cleansing.” But 
in these last two passages the Greek word in the original 
corresponding to the one which he uses and to the English 
Jor, is the preposition (z¢p¢) which we have mentioned as more 
usually signifying with reference to. The offering was to be 
with reference to the cleansing. It was also to be a testi- 
mony for it, affirming with respect to it what was claimed 
in behalf of the leper, namely, the reality of his being cleansed 
or healed. 

After the resurrection of Christ, as well as before it, he and 
his followers were on one side, while the unbelieving and 
scoffing world was on the other, in the great contest to which 
he referred when he said, He that is not against us is on our 
part, or for us (dzép jya@v). The claims that were set up for 
him and for those who trusted in him were rejected. His 
resurrection was denied, and all their hopes of resurrection 
and immortality were treated as delusive dreams. 

If now it was understood that in the act of baptism there 
was a confiding reference to Christ’s dying and rising again 
to deliver his followers from sin and death, they who were 
baptized did, in that act, take part with him and his friends. 
In being baptized they professed not only their trust in him 
and their devotedness to him as their Lord and Saviour, but 
also their belief in the rightfulness of all his claims, and in the 
timely fulfilment of’ all his gracious promises to his followers. 
What though some of these had gone down to the grave? 
He was able to raise them up again ; for he himself had tri- 
umphed over death, and had ascended to ‘the right hand of 
the Majesty on high.’ 

In reply to the objection that ‘water baptism is performed 
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not for Christ (Szép Xpearovd) but into Christ (e¢¢ Xpeorov); we 
think it sufficient to remark that, while Christian baptism was 
always to recognize Christ as preached in the gospel, it might 
well be connected with some variety of expression, according 
tothe various aspects in which that recognition is presented, 
or the various purposes for which it is mentioned. In the 
general commission given by our Lord to his apostles, he 
speaks of baptizing disciples in or unto (e¢¢) the name, that is, 
into the recognition of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit (Matt. xxviii: 19). And yet the apostles some- 
times say, baptized into Christ Jesus (Rom. vi: 3, and Gal. iii: 
27), or into the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts viii: 16, and 
xix: 5); sometimes, baptized in or upon (éz) the name of 
Jesus Christ (Acts ii: 38), the baptism being grounded upon 
the sincere and devout profession of faith in him; and some- 
times, in a very similar sense, baptized in (¢v) the name of the 
Lord (Acts x: 48). They had occasion to make Christ the 
prominent subject of their discourses ; and if he was duly 
acknowledged, they could expatiate, at their discretion, on 
all contained in the commission and in the teaching of our 
Lord. At one time, they could refer to baptism as a suitable 
acknowledgment of Christ, who died on account of our sins, 
and thence proceed to remind us-of our obligation to die to 
all sin, and rise to a new life, as he rose from the dead. At 
another time they could refer to baptism as a testimony borne 
for Christ and his departed followers, amidst the reproaches 
of that scoffing unbelief which denounced him as an impos- 
tor, and his followers as contemptible dupes, any resurrection 
being an impossibility. In the first case, they would contem- 
-plate us as receiving the Saviour; in the second as taking his 
part and testifying for him. 


‘Christ had predicted his own resurrection. He had also 
declared, He that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.* This is the will of Him that sent me, that 
every one who seeth the Son and believeth on Him may have 





* Jahn xi: 25. 
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everlasting life ; and I will raise him up at the last day.* 
And he had taught that the hour was coming in which all 
that are in the grave shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.+ His own resurrection had divinely confirmed the 
authority of his mission on earth and the truth of all that He 
had taught. If He had risen, a resurrection was possible 
What had been done could be done again. If He had risen, 
it was through an exertion of Divine power. The same 
power can raise others. If He had risen, through an exertion 
of Divine power, thus confirming his claims-to be an unerr- 
ing guide, then others will be raised up according to his pre- 
diction. 

The apostle Paul regarded the defending of the claims set 
up for Christ as virtually the defending of “the hope and 
resurrection of the dead.” In his address before the Jewish 
council at Jerusalem (Acts xxiii: 6), he is represented as say- 
ing, Of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question. In Acts xvii: 3, he is represented as ‘ opening and 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen from 
the dead.’ And in the 18th verse, which mentions his inter- 
view with ‘certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the 
Stoics,’ it is stated that ‘he preached unto them Jesus and the 
resurrection.’ Respecting Peter and John it is recorded in 
Acts iv: 2, that they ‘taught the people, and preached through 
Jesus the resurrection from the dead.’ In Acts iv. 33, we 
have the summary statement, ‘With great power gave the 
apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. In 
Acts v: 30—82, they say, ‘The God of our fathers raised up 
Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for 
to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. And 
we are his witnesses of these things; and so is also the Holy 
Spirit, whom God hath given to them that obey Him.’ In 
Acts x: 39-43, ‘And we are witnesses of all things which He 
did both in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem, whom 
they slew and hanged on a tree. Him God raised up the 





* John vi: 40. + John v: 28 and 29. 
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third day, and showed Him openly; not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses, chosen before of God, even to us who did eat 
and drink with Him after He rose from the dead. And He 
commanded us to preach unto the people, and to testify that it 
is He who was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and 
dead.’ 

In Acts xiii: 28-39, we have a striking specimen of the 
manner in which Paul was accustomed to connect the death 
and the resurrection of Christ. He is addressing the Jews 
in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia; and he proceeds to 
say, ‘though they found no cause of death in Him, yet desired 
they Pilate that He should be slain. And when they had 
fulfilled all that was written of Him, they took Him down 
from the tree, and laid Him in a sepulchre. But God raised 
Him from the dead. And He was seen many days of them 
who came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are 
his witnesses unto the people. And we declare unto you glad 
tidings, how that the promise which was made unto the 
fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their children, in 
that he hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in the 
second Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee. And as concerning that He raised Him up from the 
dead, now no more to return to corruption, he said on this 
wise: I will give you the sure mercies of David. Wherefore 
he saith also in another Psalm, Thou shalt not suffer thy Holy 
One to see corruption. For David, after he had served his 
own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep, and was 
laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption. But he whom God 
raised again, saw no corruption. Be it known unto you, there- 
fore, men and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by Him all that believe 
are justified from all things, from which ye could not be justi- 
fied by the law of Moses. 

In his First Epistle to the Corinthians (xv: 3 and 4) he says: 
I delivered unto you first of all, that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins, according to the scriptures, and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day, 
according to the scriptures, and that he was seen, &c. In his 
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Epistle to the Romans (iv: 24 and 25): For us also to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we believe on him that raised up Jesus 
our Lord from the dead; who was delivered for our offences, 
and was raised again for our justification ; and (x: 9and 10,) the 
word of faith which we preach, that if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. In 
Rom. v: 10: if when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life. And viii: 34: who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died; yea, rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us. In his Epistle to the Philippians (iii: 20 
and 21): From whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ; who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself. 
In Rom. viii: 23: looking forward to the glory which shall be 
revealed in us, he mentions, as a completing portion of it, the 
redemption of our body. He consoles the bereaved disciples 
at Thessalonica (I. Thes. iv: 13 and 14), by saying: I would not 
have you to be ignorant brethren, concerning them who are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others who have no hope. 
For if [or as] we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also who sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 

The same apostle, standing on Mars’ Hill, closes his address 
to the men of Athens by saying: The times of this ignorance 
God winked at but now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent; because he hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead. 

And, in harmony with these representations, the apostle 
Peter, in his First Epistle (i: 3 and 4) renders thanks to God, 
“ who, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.” 
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These, and other passages that we pass over in silence, 
indicate the importance which the apostles attached to the 
resurrection of Christ. It puts the impress of the divine sanc- 
tion on all his claims; and it is indissolubly connected with 
the state and prospects of his followers. Hence, the resurrec- 
tion was regarded as a primary fact in the Christian system. 
It is mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi: 1 and 2) as 
being one of the elementary teachings, one of the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ. 

Our Savior had said, J am the resurrection and the life.* 
He is the source of our new life, spiritual and moral, with the 
well founded hope that he will finally redeem even our bodies, 
making them “ spiritual” (I. Cor. xv: 44), “like unto his glori- 
ous body,” fitted for the heavenly state, and will give us, in 
our completed redemption, to enjoy with him eternal bliss. 
He died on account of our sins. We die or become dead to 
sins. He rises from the dead to a glorious and eternal life. 
We rise .by faith in him to a new spiritual and moral life, 
which is connected with a glorious resurrection hereafter, 
even of the body, and with the life everlasting in the heavenly 
mansions. Our deadness to sin and our new life, our rising 
to holiness here, with the hope of a happy future resurrection, 
and the enjoyment of the eternal bliss promised by the Saviour, 
we owe, pre-eminently, to his death and resurrection. His 
death is the procuring cause; his resurrection, the crowning 
assurance. 

According to our Lord’s command, whoever trusted in him 
for salvation was to be baptized. Baptism ‘was indeed a 
symbol of purification; for it was performed in water, a puri- 
fying element. And, at the same time, it indicated the source 
of the purification. In I. Johni: 7, it is affirmed that the 
blood of Jesus Christ . . . cleanseth us from all sin. And in 
Rev. i: 5, glory and dominion forever and ever are ascribed 
unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood. It is to Christ, suffering a bloody and ignomin- 
ous death for us, and, as he predicted, rising gloriously from 





* John xi: 25. 
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the tomb, that we are to look, with penitence and faith, for 
purification from our sins, and for resurrection to a life holy 
and faithful here, glorious hereafter, and completely happy 
forever. Christian baptism, therefore, when the apostles were 
fully illuminated, was perceived to have an important and 
impressive reference to the death of Christ. 

In the view of the Saviour, even before his crufixion, his suf- 
ferings and death appeared as a baptism. He was to be 
overwhelmed, as it were in deep waters; and yet he was to 
rise again, gloriously triumphant. I have a baptism, he said, 
to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished !* 

Respecting the import of that simple and solemn rite which 
he appointed to be observed, in the outset, by all who profess 
faith in him, we can have no guides more reliable than his 
own apostles. One of these (in the First Epistle of Peter iii: 
20 and 21), mentions the rescue of those who in the ark were 
raised up through the waters of the flood, as resembling our 
being saved amidst the solemnities of baptism, not a mere 
externa] washing, but the seeking or profession of a good con- 
science towards God, through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Here, it will be perceived, he connects our baptism with the 
resurrection ot Christ, and, of course, with his death; for his 
death is necessarily presupposed in the mention of his resur- 
rection. 

Another apostle connects our baptism expressly with the 
death of Christ. In Rom. vi: 3, he mentions our baptism as 
manifestly recognizing that death. Presuming that the mat- 
ter was distinctly understood by every one who had been 
baptized, he asks, know ye not that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? This 
apostle also connects our baptism with the reswrrection of Christ. 
For he immediately adds, therefore we are buried with him 
by baptism into death [and, of course, raised up again], that, 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. 
For if we have been planted together—united with him—in 





* Luke xii: 50. 
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the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his 
resurrection . . . . If we be dead with Christ, we believe that 
we shall also live with him. 

In regard to the words which we have here inserted in 
brackets, namely: and, of course, raised up again, it must be 
evident to every attentive reader, that they are suggested and 
required by the context. And this is confirmed by the par- 
allel passage in the Epistle to the Colossians (ii: 12): where 
both the being buried with Christ and the being risen or 
raised up with him, are fully expressed, as pertaining to the 
baptismal act: Buried with him in baptism, wherein [in which 
emblem] a/so ye are risen with him through the faith of the 
operation of God, who hath raised him from the dead. 

In conversation and in writing, we often omit words and 
clauses, as being implied by the expressions used, especially 
when those expressions, from the nature of the things men- 
tioned, or from frequent usage, have come to suggest readily 
all that needs to be presented tothe mind. We are informed 
respecting Naaman the Syrian (II. Kings v: 14), then went he 
down, and dipped himself seven times in Jordan. We do 
not need to have it expressed that he rose up again as often 
as he dipped himself; this is implied. When the mariner 
who was once approaching some unknown or dangerous coast, 
tells us that, to ascertain the depth of the water, he threw the 
lead, and for many hours continued to throw it, that is, to 
sink the plummet for sounding at sea; every one who has 
any knowledge of the process, readily understands that as 
often as he threw and sank the lead he raised it up again 
And when we speak of immersion as a religious rite, we assume 
it, as a matter of course, that the person immersed is raised 
up again. The nature of the case speaks for itself. And in 
every mind the rising again, whether expressed or implied, is 
connected with the immersion. Otherwise, this would bea 
drowning. But as no one suspects us of having any intention 
to commit such a crime, and as our practice of raising up 
again those whom we bury in baptism is well known, a single 
word is sufficient to present to the view of the mind the whole 
emblematical act. 
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In the explanation of these passages we do not stand alone. 
To say nothing of many others, whose opinions are entitled to 
a respectful regard, we request our readers to remember that, 
with reference to the passage in Rom. vi: 4, Conybeare and 
Howson have the candor to remark,* “ This clause, which is 
here left elliptical, is fully expressed, Col. ii: 12, cvvragévrec 
abt@ év tw Bartiopate év w xai ovrvyyépdyte. This passage 
cannot be understood unless it be borne in mind that the prim- 
itive baptism was by immersion. See Vol. L., p. 439.” 

Before closing this article, we may have occasion to advert 
to what is there stated. 

We now hasten to bring together the elements of a solution 
of the problem before us. These, we think, are to be found 
in the context, and on the face of the verse itself, I. Cor. xv: 
29, which we are endeavoring to explain. 

In the context preceding, the apostle speaks of Christ’s 
death for us, of his burial, and of his resurrection, proved by 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, of all the apostles, and of more 
than tive hundred brethren at once. These facts he represents 
as having been most prominent in his preaching, so, he says, 
we preach, and so ye believed. Now, he asks, if Christ be 
preached that he rose from the dea:l, how say some among 
you, that there is no resurrection of the dead? 

Here follows an expostulation, showing the unreasonable- 
ness and the pernicious consequences of such a rejection of 
the truth. If there be no resurréction, then (1) Christ is not 
risen ; (2) the preaching of the apostles and the faith of their 
disciples are useless ; (3) the apostles testify falsely respecting 
Christ’s resurrection ; (4) the whole gospel is a delusive fable, 
and brings no deliverance from sin ; (5) they who have died 
trusting in Christ have perished ; (6) we too are in a most mis- 
erable condition, for our most splendid hope of a glorious im- 
mortality, for which we forego everything else, perishes when 
we die. 

Here, in contrast with so unutterably miserable a disap- 
pointment to the followers of Christ, there is brought to view 
a glimpse of the happy consequences of his resurrection, his 





* Vol. IL, p. 169. 
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triumphing over all enemies, even over death itself, and com- 
pleting gloriously his mediatorial work. 

Having thus digressed a little according to his glowing 
manner, the apostle reverts, in the 29th verse, to the train of 
his expostulation ; (7) else, what shall they do that are bap- 
tized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all? Why are they 
baptized for the dead? As much as to say, How, if there be 
no resurrection, can they escape the charge of inconsistency, 
or of falsehood, who, in most solemnly professing their faith, 
are immersed or buried in baptism and raised up again, with 
reference to the dead, as if testifying for them, that their res- 
urrection ought to be regarded as a fundamental truth? Why 
do they exhibit this testimony, this emblematical act with 
reference to the dead? That is, with reference pre-eminently 
to Christ, who, the gospel affirms, died for us and rose again, 
and then, consequently, with reference to others whose resur- 
rection he foretold. (8) And why, confiding in Christ, as if 
he had risen from the dead, and thus taking part with him and 
his followers, do we stand forth before the world, exposed, every 
hour, to persecution and to death? Why do I, as it were, die 
daily? What am I to gain by all my conflicts and sufferings? 
I am bereft of reason and common sense. Beyond the grave, 
there is no crown of righteousness laid up for the faithful. A 
conclusion so impious, in view of all the light that now shines 
on the subject, is instinctively rejected by every Christian 
heart ; and the denial from which it comes must be pronounced 
to be a denial of the truth. 

What is contained in number 7, leads very naturally to 
what is contained in number 8; but it is not identical with 
it. The difference seems to be this: in number 7, the ques- 
tion is, Why give such a testimony, so false or so inconsistent? 
And then, in number 8, Why, by giving that testimony, or by 
any other act, expose ourselves to persecution ? 

Our interpretation may be briefly expressed thus: The con- 
text treats of rising from the dead. To be baptized was to 
be immersed or “buried in baptism,” and, of course, raised 
up again. And this was done with reference to the dead ; so 
that, inasmuch as it was taking, decidedly, their part, the 
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solemn emblematical act testified for them a belief in their 
resurrection. Christ rose from the dead, and all his followers 
must. Christ rose; and his followers are to rise to a life new 
and holy, though it may be persecuted and self-denying here, 
and toa life completely and forever glorious hereafter. Christ 
rose. He will come at the last day. The living and the 
dead will stand before him, and they will'be judged in right- 
eousness. 

The conclusion to which we have come, it will be perceived, 
rests on a basis independent of the opinions, whether well 
founded or not, of men who have taught since the days of the 
apostles. But we may be permitted now to remark that it is 
confirmed, substantially, by early writers of the highest author- 
ity in the Greek Church ; men whose native language was 
Greek, and who, in other respects also, had ample means of 
understanding the passage. They represent baptism as hav- 
ing reference to the death of Christ, and to a rising again. In 
so representing this initiatory rite, they sometimes, like Paul 
in Rom. vi: 4, mention only our immersion, our going under 
or being buried in the water, and leave our emerging or rising 
again to be understood as a matter of course. And sometimes, 
like Paul in Col. ii: 12, they mention both the burial and the 
rising. The fact that they deemed it sufficient to mention 
the well known act in an elliptical manner, would strongly 
corroborate our explanation of Rom. vi: 4, if it needed to be 
corroborated. 

Chrysostom, in his Homily xxiii, on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, uses the following expression: We, when 
we have believed in Christ and his resurrection, are baptized.* 
In his Homily xl., on the same Epistle he says: “To be bap- 
tized and put under, then raised up, is an emblem of going 
down into the state of the dead, and of rising from it.”+ In 
the same connection he represents Paul as saying, If there is 
not a resurrection, why art thou baptized for the dead? that 
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is, the bodies. For upon this thou art baptized, believing in 
a resurrection of the dead body.* 

Theodoret says, he that is baptized is buried with the Lord, 
that, taking part with him in his death, he may also be a par- 
taker of his resurrection. But if the body is dead and does 
not rise, why then is it baptized ?+ 

John of Damascus, in his theological work on the Orthodox 
Faith, B. iv. c. 11, teaches that Baptism is an emblem of the 
death of Christ. + 

Theophylact on Col. ii: 12, says: He that is baptized is 
buried with Christ;§ on Col. iii: 1, as by the going under, 
baptism typifies death, so by the rising again, the resurrec- 
tion; and on I. Cor., x. 2, we ourselves are baptized, imi- 
tating death by going under, and the resurrection by the 
rising again.4 

Whoever prepared the remarkable Greek work claiming to 
be the Apostolic Constitutions, aimed, doubtless, to make it 
seem, in his early time, to express the views of the apostles. 
And in B. iii. c. 17, he says: This baptism therefore is given 
into the death of Jesus. The water is instead of the burial ; 

WEN the descent into the water, the dying together with 
Christ; the ascent out of the water, the rising again with 
him. ** 

And whatever may be the true history of that creed which, 
after a few ages, came to be ascribed to the apostles, and 
which contained, as one of the articles usually professed 
at baptism, the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, no one 
can doubt that the apostles preached that doctrine, and taught 





* El uf éorw avdoraoce, ti kai Bartify imép tev vexpdv ; Tovréoti, THY owudTur. 
Kai yap éxi rovtw Baxtify, tov vexpov oGparoc avdotaoiy miorebur. 

t ’O Barriléuevdc, onot, TO deorétyn ovvddrrerat, iva Tov Savatov Kotvwvhoag Kai 
THe avactaoews yévytat Kowvwvec, ei 68 vexpdv éoTt Td CGpua, Kai ovK aviorarat, Ti OfroTeE 
Kai Barriverac, 

t Tbiro¢ rod Vavarov rov Xpiorov éori 7d Bartiopya, 

§ ‘0 Barriodeic ovvddrrerat To XpioTo. 

|| Td Barricua Sorep dia tHe Katadtoews, Pavatov, oiTw dia THe avadboewc, THY 
avdoracwy Troi, 

Q Barriléueda wai avrot, umobyevor tov Sdvarov dia tHe Katadboews, Kak trav 
avdoraowy 61a tie avadteewc, 


** *Eore roivuy 7d pév Barriopua eic Tov Favarov Tov "Inoov didduevov, Td dé idwp 
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their disciples to acknowledge it, in connection with acknowl- 
edging that Christ died for us and rose again. 

Clement of Rome, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
says: Let us consider, beloved, how the Lord continually shows 
us that there shall be a future resurrection ; of which he has 
made our Lord Jesus Christ the first fruits, raising him from 
the dead. * 

In comparatively modern times, many not accustomed to 
the ideas prevalent among the Greek ecclesiastical fathers, 
seem to us to have perceived, in part, the true interpretation 
of the passage before us. With Melancthon, they represent 
those who are baptized for the dead, as making profession 
concerning the dead ( profitentes de Mortuis). And yet they 
seem, very naturally in their circumstances, to have over- 
looked one or two considerations belonging to the case. We 
allude particularly to the peculiar appropriateness of what is 
expressed, and of what is implied, in the word baptized, 
immersed, Barrefopevoe, buried, and of course raised up again.t 

Dr. Meyer, pre-eminent in Germany and elsewhere, at the 
present time among the learned interpreters of the New Testa- 
ment, in the recent edition of his commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles, says, respecting the baptism of the jailor (Acts 





* Karavofowuer, ayarytol, rac 6 Aconéryc érieixvurat Suvecac huiv thy wéAdov~ 
cav avdoraow iccodar, Ho THy anapyiv éExothoato Tov Kipiov Inoovv Xpioroy, éx 
vekp@v avaothoac, (XXIV.,in Jacobsan's ,Edition; XI: 16, in Wakefield’s.) 


t Since this article was written, we have had the pleasure of reading the 
following note in the English translation, at Edinburgh, of the sixth edition of 
Winer’s Work on the New Testament Diction (p. 400). It is from the pen of 
the translator, Edward Masson, A. M., formerly Professor in the University of 
Athens. 2... “ Baptism is administered in reference to, represents the state 
of the dead, physical and spiritual, and subsequent resurrection through Christ, 
Chrysostom (Homily xx. on John ), says: Ti¢ 6 Adyo¢ tov Barriopuaroc ; aet 
redeitac év avty obuBoda, tddoc Kat véxpwouc, Kai avdoraoce Kai Cw. Kai ravra 
éuov ylverat ravta, [What is the reason of baptism? There are celebrated in 
it sacred symbols, burial and death, and resurrection and life. And these 
all occur together.] The rite of Baptism, according to the Greeks, always 
comprehended katddvorc and avddvorc, the one representing death, and the other 
resurrection. The alleged usage in the apostolic Church, of baptizing the 
(literally) dead, directly or vicariously, would have been, had it really existed, 
what Calvin calls it, foeda baptismi profanatio.” ... . 
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xvi: 23): The «mmersion, certainly, was an entirely essential 
part of the symbolical representation in baptism. And, for con- 
firmation of his remark, he refers to the sixth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans.* 

In the work, which we have already mentioned, on the Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul, by two very highly esteemed clergy- 
men of the Established Church of England, there is a para- 
graph to which, according to our intimation, we now advert. 
They are speaking on affairs pertaining to the churches in the 
time of the apostle, and they proceed thus: “ It is needless to 
add, that baptism was (unless in exceptional cases) adminis- 
tered by immersion, the convert being plunged beneath the 
surface of the water to represent his death to the life of sin, 
and then raised from his momentary burial to represent his 
resurrection to the life of righteousness. It must be a subject 
of regret that the general discontinuance of this original form 
of baptism (though perhaps necessary in our northern climates) 
has rendered obscure to popular apprehension, some very 
important passages of Scripture.”+ 

No exceptional cases in the times of the apostles, we are 
confident, can be shown. Exceptional cases, in later times, 
arose from erroneously supposing the necessity of some cere- 
monial act in connection with water, in order to be saved, and 
from erroneously ascribing to such a ceremony a kind of mag- 
ical efficacy in communicating divine grace. 

In regard to our northern climates, it should be remembered 
that, during a part of the year, there was cold weather in Pal- 
estine, where our Lord instituted baptism. In Greece, too, 
and in the Russian Empire, there is cold weather. And yet, 
in Greece and throughout even the highest latitudes of the 
Russian Empire, and wherever the Greek Church has prevailed, 
the Greek word baptism, Bdzreopa, has been understood to 
signify and require immersion; and immersion is continued 
to the present day. In our own country, we find it practica- 





* Das Untertauchen war ja ein ganz wesentliches Stiick der Taufsymbolik. 
(Rom. vi.) 


t Vol, L., p. 439. 
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ble to enjoy the salutary effect and the luxury of bathing. 
And can it be impracticable for us to be baptized according 
to the original institute of our Lord and Saviour? If at any 
time it be so, and if we really seek to obey him, he, doubtless, 
will be well pleased with our waiting, reverently and confi- 
dingly, till it be practicable. Can it, then, be necessary, and 
can it be right, to discontinue the use of that symbolic emblem- 
atical act which he himself, in his wisdom and love, appointed ; 
and which sets forth so impressively a profession of dying to 
all sin and living to righteousness, through faith in him who 
was dead, and is alive, and will hereafter raise up his follow- 
ers to a completely glorious immortality ? 
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In January last, our readers were furnished with an appre- 
ciative review of Count Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 
The opening pages of that article gave a brief sketch of 
the noble author, a skilful outline which our inferior hand 
will not presume to touch, May the same admirable Ameri- 
can soon have occasion to notice succeeding volumes of the 
great Frenchman’s masterly work. 

The thousands of readers who, in both hemispheres, fondly 


await the long-promised life of St. Bernard, will find a genial 
Vol. xxvii.*—28. 
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solace for the delay in the smaller production of kindred im- 
port lately necessitated by the death of Le Pere Lacordaire. 
He who of all laymen best loved and comprehended the 
mightiest of modern monks, was well employed in creating 
the exquisite portraiture we have just received, and will at- 
tempt toanalyze. To render a few striking facts and beautiful 
thoughts into our more homely tongue is all we presume to 
undertake; but if the whole book of two hundred and eighty- 
five pages were translated, it would afford only instruction 
and delight. ; 

“ We ahd a king and we have lost him,” said a lowly woman 
amongst the twenty thousand Christians assembled at Soreze 
to give father Lacordaire his magnificent and popular obse- 
quies. This cry of artless admiration, mingled with grief, ex- 
presses well the emotion dominant in all the hearts which, near 
or remote, have submitted to the influence of Lacordaire. 
But how shall we render that which is experienced by those 
who have lived from his life, and who have followed that lu- 
minary from its first rising even to its splendid decline? 

Ah! that which we have lost is much more than a king. 
The gospel affirms of a mother who had just passed through 
childbirth, that she consoled herself for her anguish, because 
a man was born into the world. But we are desolate, because 
in the world a man is dead; aye, foremost of all, a man, a 
veritable man. And whataman! Is it too much to say that 
he was one of the grandest of orators, the greatest of devotees, 
and amongst the most efficient servants of God in his age? 
“No, certainly,” continues his biographer, “and I will add, 
without fear of wounding the most illustrious emulators, that 
among the dead and the living of our time, history will not 
be able to discover a personage more singular or more at- 
tractive.” 

Born with the century, he knew all the griefs and all the 
grandeurs of it. Born a democrat, and nourished in republi- 
can ideas, he early comprehended, without ever extinguishing, 
that revolutionary and fiery force which from time to time ex- 
ploded in his speech, not for the purpose of sowing ruin and 
terror, but to illuminate surrounding night, From the cradle 
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completely tempered in the modern spirit, and thus rendered 
invulnerable to the regrets and obligations of the past, this 
Christian Achilles arose from the stygian flood, to fix, during 
forty years, his look upon heaven, and thither before benighted 
generations to point the way. And yet, a thing sorrowful and 
strange, he, the greatest of priests and purest of democrats, 
has never been accepted by the democracy, nor has he ever 
been completely relished or comprehended by the priesthood. 

In connection with the above remark, Montalembert, in a 
foot-note, refers to the mendacious statement first uttered by 
Le Temps, November, 1861, and widely circulated through 
the English and American press. Lacordaire had said that 
reason was the sister of faith; that was tortured into the 
affirmation that reason was demon-born, and a curse to man- 
kind. 

In November, 1830, Montalembert first saw Lacordaire, as 
joint editor of Z’ Avenir, in company with the famous Lamen- 
nais. Youngest of the three, in fact but twenty years old, he 
proceeds to say: “ Dazzled and subjugated by one, I felt my- 
self more gently and naturally attracted by the other. Would 
that it were given me to depict him as he appeared then in 
the splendid charms of youth! He was aged twenty-eight, 
and was clothed as a layman (the state of Paris not permitting 
priests at that time to wear the costume of their order); slen- 
der in shape, his features were delicate and regular, his brow 
sculpturesque, the bearing of his head already regal, his eye 
black and sparkling, with I know not what of pride and ele- 
gance mingled with modesty throughout his person, all of 
which was but the envelope of a soul ready to overflow, not 
only in the free combats of public speech, but in the effusions 
of private life. The lightning of his look glittered at once 
with the treasures of passion and tenderness; it not only 
searched after enemies to battle with and overthrow, but hearts 
to fascinate and subdue. His voice, already so clear and so- 


norous, often lapsed into accents of infinite sottness. Born to 


antagonize and to love, he bore the double seal of native roy- 
alty, genius combined with talent. To me he appeared charm- 
ing and terrible, as it were the type of enthusiasm for good- 
ness, virtue armed in the defence of truth. 
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The day following this first interview, he led me to hear 
mass, which he celebrated in the chapel of a small convent of 
Visitandines, in the Latin quarter, and already we loved each 
other as one loves in the pure and generous raptures of youth 
and under the fire of the enemy. He deigned to rejoice in 
this acquaintanceship which he had desired, and of which he 
felicitated himself in terms responsive to his classical and 
democratic thought. Soon afterwards he wrote: ‘My soul, 
like Iphigenia, attends her brother at the foot of altars.’ Then, 
speaking of his new friend to one older, he said: ‘I loved 
him as a plebeian.’” 

Lacordaire repeated without cessation, that neither man nor 
book was the instrument of his conversion. A blow of grace, 
sudden and secret, opened his eyes upon the nothingness of 
irreligion. In a single day he became Christian, and on the 
day following a Christian who wished to enter upon ecclesias- 
tical life. Seminarist at Saint Sulpice in 1824, ordained priest 
in 1827, almoner of the convent in 1828, almoner of the col- 
lege in 1829, he seemed on no side to proceed in the ordinary 
train of things and of men. But,says Montalembert, the most 
singular thing with him was his liberalism. By a phenome- 
non at that time unheard of, this convert, this seminarist, this 
almoner of devotees, obstinately remained liberal, as in the 
days when he was but a secular student and legal advocate. 

In the opening of 1831, and of Louis Philippe’s reign, the 
royal prerogative was first employed in nominating three 
bishops. The bold editorials thereupon brought Lacordaire 
before the criminal court, where, with invincible audacity, he 
resolved to defend himself. Much of his speech is reproduced 
before us from the journals of that day, but we have space 
for only a paragraph or two. From the touching reminiscences 
with which he opened, and which at once fastened the atten- 
tion of the tribunal before whom the fearless prisoner appeared, 
we translate the following specimens : 

“T was very young, God had perished from my soul, and 
liberty no longer reigned in my country. God had perished 
from my soul, because my cradle had been placed at the dawn 
of this nineteenth century, in confusion and tempests; liberty 
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no longer reigned in my country, because that after other 

great calamities, God had given to France a man than these 

calamities greater still...... While yet very young, I saw 

this capital, where curiosity, imagination, and thirst after learn- 
ing, made me believe that the secrets of the world were about 
to be revealed. Its weight crushed me, and I became a Chris- 
tian; a Christian, I became a priest. Let me rejoice in that, 
gentlemen, for I never knew liberty better than the day wherein 
I received the sacred unction and authority to speak for God. 
The universe opened before me, and I comprehended that 
there was in man something inalienable, divine, and eter- 
nally free—speech! The language of the priesthood was con- 
fided to me, and I was commanded to bear it to the extremi- 
ties of the world, without any one to seal my lips a single day 
of my life. I emerged from the temple invested with these 
grand destinies, and upon the threshold encountered the laws 
of servitude.” Further on, the brave defender of free speech 
added: “Our oppressors! that word offended you, and you 
have called me to account. You scrutinize my hands to see 
if they were mangled by fetters. My hands are free, Monsieur 
Advocate General, but observe, my hands, they are not me. 
Me, that which is me, is my thought, it is my speech, and this 
I found oppressed in my country. This me divine, this me of 
a man, this thought, this speech, me, in fine! Aye, you have 
not garroted my hands, and that is of little import to me; but 
you have garroted my thought; you have not permitted me 
to instruct, me to whom it was said, ‘Go teach. The seal 
of your laws is upon my lips; when will it be broken? There- 
fore have I called you my oppressors, and I repudiate the 
bishops of your hand !” 

He was acquitted, but the discharge was not executed until 
midnight. A great crowd greeted the young victors with tu- 
multuous applause, from which they escaped through obscure 
streets. Parting with Lacordaire at his secluded door, Mon- 
talembert hailed him as the orator of the future. Then, as 
as ever after, he was neither elated nor encumbered by suc- 
cess; all the little vanities of ordinary minds were to him less 
than nothing, like worthless dust in the dark. 
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On May 7th, 1831, aided by his life-long friend and biog- 
rapher, Lacordaire opened the first free school of modern 
Paris, in conflict with laws which gave the University the 
monopoly of public instrnetion. The second day following a 
police commissary came to scatter them. Addressing the 
children, he said: “ Jn the name of the law I command you 
to depart.” Father Lacordaire immediately exclaimed: “ Jn 
the name of your parents, by whom I am authorized, I com- 
mand you to remain /” ‘The children responded unanimously, 
“ Remain we will!” But the civil power forced away both 
pupils and teachers, except Lacordaire, who protested the 
school-room he had rented was his domicile, and there he 
would remain, for the night at least, unless dragged out. 
‘‘ Leave me,” said he, as he seated himself on a sack bed he 
had caused to be brought, “I will abide alone with the law 
and iny right.” This resulted in the conquest of a new crown. 
Compelled to detend himself before the Court of Peers, he at 
once roused every ear by the following exordium : 

*“ Noble Peers, —I look around, and am astonished. I am 
astonished to find myself on the criminal bench, while the 
attorney general* occupies a seat amidst the public ministry. 
I am astonished that the attorney general has dared to become 
my accuser, he who is guilty of the same offence as myself, 
and who committed it in the very place where he has attacked 
me, in your presence. For of what does he accuse me? Of 
having used a right inscribed in the charter, but not yet regu- 
lated by specific law; and he not long ago demanded the 
heads of four ministers, in virtue of a right inscribed in the 
charter and not regulated by particular enactment! If he 
could do that, | could do it as well, with this difference: that 
he demanded blood, and 1 wished to impart gratuitous in- 
struction to the children of the people. Both of us acted ac- 
cording to article 69 of the charter. If the attorney general is 
culpable, why does he accuse me? and, if he is innocent, still 
more it is demanded, why am I accused ?” 

It is a perfect luxury to read page after page of this terse 








* M. Persil, since Keeper of the Seals, and at present Counsellor of State. 
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and pungent defence, reported in the J/onzteur of September 
20,1831. But we have room only for the closing paragraph : 

“If the time did not fail me, I would grant to the public 
ministry all that is demanded, and, supposing that we were 
guilty of the violation of a decree sanctioned by a penalty, I 
would have drawn from that guiltiness even the proof of our 
innocence. for, noble peers, there are sacred faults, and the 
violation of a given law may sometimes accomplish a law yet 
more exalted. In the first cause involving free instruction, 
that celebrated cause wherein Socrates was cast down, he was 
evidently guilty before the gods, and consequently before the 
laws of his country. Nevertheless the posterity of pagan 
peoples, and the posterity of ages following Christ, have 
branded his judges and accusers; they have absolved only the 
accused and his executioner: the accused, because he violated 
Athenian law in order to obey laws more divine; the execu- 
tioner, because he presented the death-cup to the condemned 
with his own cheeks drenched in tears. And, noble peers, I 
would have proved to you that, in trampling under foot the 
decree of the empire, I have well merited from the laws of 
my country, well served her liberty, well contributed to the 
future interests of all Christian people. But time ravishes my 
thought, and I pardon it since it leaves your justice. It is 
enough. ‘When Socrates, in that first and famous judicial 
trial of free instruction, was ready to quit his judges, he said 
to them: ‘We are about to separate, you to live, I to die.’ 
It is not thus, my noble judges, that we now quit each other. 
Whatever may be your decision, we shall go forth to live; for 
liberty and religion are immortal, and the sentiments of a 
pure heart that you have heard from our mouth will never 
perish.” 

When M. the Count Montalembert came of age, and him- 
self became a member of the House of Peers, he found many 
veterans yet marvelling at the enchanting eloquence they 
heard from the young priest in the midst of the cruel forensic 
storms of 18381. 

Of Lacordaire’s rupture with Lamennais, to whom he was 
sincerely attached, even when the latter had become most 
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ultra in his career, and of his first residence in Rome, we can- 
not afford space to speak. But the chapter devoted to these 
topics by our author is full of interest. 

Wecome next to consider the solitary life which Lacordaire 
lived in Paris, and to his first attempts at what afterwards 
constituted his absorbing-ambition and consummate glory, 
preaching. For three years, we see him come forth from the 
deepest obscurity only to move like an angel of mercy through 
the cholera hospitals, and emit*the first corruscations of sacred 
eloquence in the college of Stanislas. It was in that institu- 
tion that he delivered his first Conférences, but a single frag- 
ment of which is preserved. To certain tetéerers he one day 
remarked : “God has given you wit, gentlemen, a good deal 
of wit, to show you that he has no fear of the wit of man.” 

In the spring of 1833, Lacordaire preached for the first 
time in Saint Roch, and failed completely. Each hearer, on 
retiring, said: “Jt 2s a@ man of talent, but he will never be a 
preacher.” And it -is remarkable that he should have com- 
menced so ingloriously in the very pulpit where, nineteen 
years afterwards, feeling that “ he who uses infamous means to 
attain an end is himself infamous,” he struck his final and 
most effective oratorical blow, full in the face of Napoleon III. 

In a narrow and crooked street of the Latin quarter, at the 
foot of Mount Sainte-Genevieve, Lacordaire lived more than 
three years. It was there that M. le Count Montalembert still 
regards him retrospectively as being perhaps greater than be- 
fore the Court of Peers, or in the Academy, or even at Notre- 
Dame. There he matured and fortified himself more and 
more each day by prayer, toil, charity, and solitude, in a life 
grave, simple, unknown; truly hidden in God. It was the 
nest wherein his genius was fledged, and whence the eagle 
soared whose flight has so far exceeded all competitors. “ My 
days are all alike,” he wrote to his noble friend; “I labor 
morning and afternoon regularly, and see no one, except a 
few ecclesiastics from the country, who call on me now and 
then. I have a joyful sense of solitude around me; it is my 
element, my life.” ; 


Thus occupied, and aspiring after nothing but a rural parish, 
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when ke should have become competent to instruct a secluded, 
illiterate flock, he was called before a highly cultivated au- 
dience at Notre-Dame, through the influence of a band of law 
students, with the gifted Ozaman at their head. Father La- 
cordaire then mounted, for the first time, that pulpit which he 
has immortalized ; and, under the direction of Archbishop 
Quélen, delivered, in the winter of 1835-36, the fifteen famous 
Contérences upon the Church, which have been so widely read. 
Never before had the venerable walls of that majestic cathe- 
dral seen such an audience as soon collected to hear this new 
master in Israel, and never had the nineteenth century lis- 
tened to sucb thrilling accents resounding in honor of the 
Cross. 

At the end of his Lent course in April, 1836, he withdrew 
from Notre-Dame to a cloister in Italy, for the single purpose 
of more solitary study. Thence he returned in 1841, and re- 
appeared in that same metropolitan pulpit, clothed as a Domin- 
ican monk; thenceforth, as before, to reign supreme in sacred 
speech for ten successive years. Naturally self-willed and 
ambitious, he had subjugated every thing to Christ’s yoke, and 
aimed alone to be an efficient preaching brother. The ascend- 
ing steps of that long and bitter conflict he traced with his 
dying hand, and we will hope hereatter to follow him therein 
under the eye of our readers. 

Lacordaire was, above all, the priest, the confessor, the peni- 
tent disciple of Jesus crucified. While yet a seminarist, he 
had written; “I desire to escape from this natural life and 
consecrate myself entirely to the service of that one who will 
never be either jealous, ungrateful, or vile.” And every thing 
in his language, as in his life, bore the impress of that love 
after which there can be no loves. For instance, listen to that 
cry of supernatural tenderness with which he opened his 
course of discussions at Notre-Dame in 1846. 

“Lord Jesus, during the ten years that I have spoken of 
your church to this audience, it was, in reality, always of you 
that Ihave spoken; but now I come more directly to yourself, 
to that divine form which every day is the object of my con- 
templation, to your sacred feet I have so often kissed, to your 
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beneficent hands which so abundantly blessed me, to your 
head crowned with glory and with thorns, to that life of which 
I breathed the perfume from my birth, that my boyhood forgot, 
my early manhood reconquered, and which my riper age 
adores and proclaims to every creature. O Father! O Master ! 
O Friend! O Jesus! sustain me more and more, and since I 
am now nearer to you, let itso appear unto others, and cause 
me to utter words redolent of the blessed intimacy thus per- 
mitted me to enjoy.” 

It would not be difficult nor disagreeable to copy out many 
gems trom the biography before us, or from any of the seven 
volumes we have from his own affluent mind; but who can 
render the lightning of his look, the magic of his voice, and 
the power of his gesture, which, to use his own phrase, per- 
fects language. Who can depict before us the surprises, the 
hazards and familiarities, the adventurous leaps, in which 
genius seems to sport after a style as audacious as it is self- 
reliant, rushing to the edge of the precipice yet never going 
over, and then soaring calmly away to the higher heavens 
with a supreme dominion never excelled in the French pulpit, 
except, perhaps, by Bossuet. 

Montalembert says that, without doubt, extemporizing had 
much to do with the success of Lacordaire; he was that very 
rare thing, a veritable extemporizer. With intense but brief 
labor, he permeditated his discourse, but without extended 
writing. The copy handed him the next day by the sten- 
ographer, was but slightly corrected, and his utterances then 
went to press to appear as we now have them. Doubtless, also, 
much depended upon his accent, the something so insinuating 
and inimitable which thrills the profoundest chords of the 
soul, and which, in betraying the sincere as well as energetic 
emotions of the speaker, overwhelms and enraptures the audi- 
tory. But when all this is abstracted from the published 
matter, that which was most spontaneously produced yet 
glows with heat, color and life—the accomplished writer 
blended with the marvellous orator. 

We have glanced at the particular qualities in Father La- 
cordaire, considered as editor and advocate, priest and 
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preacher. It remains to add a few words upon his general 
character as aman. Like nearly all persons truly great, he 
was wrongly judged and imperfectly comprehended by cotem- 
poraries. Little friends and little foes, incapable of enthu- 
siasm, courage or generosity, unable to comprehend force in 
action er dignity in repose, persisted in misunderstanding and 
ealumniating him. But, without shutting his eyes to the 
enmities of which he was the victim, he knew how always to 
confront them with simple dignity and serene indifference. 
To the littleness of jealousy he presented the same rampart as 
against the most formidable tempests—silence. His pruden- 
tial by-law was: “When a man interposes a quarter of a 
league between him and me, I add ten miles to the distance, 
and think no more about it.” 

In le Pere Lacordaire we recognize the grandest combina- 
tion of inventive genius and practical skill. Of all the rare 
faculties with which he was invested, none was more devel- 
oped than the power of reflection. This rendered him capa- 
ble of extended designs and profound calculations. No one 
weighed more maturely his resolutions, and measured more 
accurately their consequences. His part once taken, he clung 
to it with inflexible tenacity. It is M. de Montalembert, who 
goes on to say, what I have ever and above all remarked in 
him, associated with many other, perhaps more brilliant gifts, 
but not more essential, was an unshaken firmness joined to 
heroical patience. He abounded in, and most strikingly 
exemplified, maxims like the following: “ One will never 
arrive at any thing useful, if he fears any other thing than 
error and indolence.” “To retire into one’s self and into God 
is the grandest force the world can know.” 

In sketching the diversified traits of this enthusiastic schol- 
ar, Christian, priest and hero, all superior excellencies culmi- 
nating in the patriotic and devoted monk, superior to glory 
and indifferent to fortune, his biographer incidentally mentions 
his beautiful chirography as among many proofs of his chaste 
and elegant habits. Etched as for posterity, without erasure 
and without blot, even in letters the most confidential and 
hurried, his writings present a new proof of the prodigious 
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facility for extemporaneous composition which he possessed. 
‘When the foregoing statement first arrived from so high au- 
thority, it imparted a thrill of delight, as it at once explained 
why the autographs sent us from the renowned master at 
Soreze, were so elegant in character every way. When first 
received, we feared that Father Lacordaire, for some needful 
cause, had dictated the language, and employed some younger 
hand to inscribe those fine lines so like the tracings of a burin. 
Precious are those inditings now! 

Kindred in value is the original manuscript of the encomium 
on Lacordaire, so delicately magnificent, beginning on page 
xliii, Introduction, first Volume of Les Moines d’ Occident. 
How it stands in the English edition, we do not know. As 
we cut the newly-printed leaves, and read those paragraphs, 
we found not the designation of a name, but felt that there 
was but one living monk worthy of such eulogy, and but one 
layman in France competent fully to appreciate the greatest 
modern model of the interior life. How grateful such an 
allusion from such a friend must have been to a nature so 
modest and magnanimous as was the veteran soldier of the 
Cross, thus saluted on the very eve of departure to endless 
life! And let the unflinching hero who, for thirty years, fought 
side by side with Lacordaire, and dared lay fragrant ama- 
ranths upon his brow while yet alive, rather than declaim 
impotent eulogy about the dead, know that there are those not 
identified with either in faith perhaps, who, yet with moist 
eyes and bounding pulse, can honor and admire the lofty 
traits of a David and Jonathan of any creed orclime. Signed 
by the hand that has produced so many admirable tomes, and 
bearing the date of the composition in question, “15 April, 
1860,” the manuscript now lies before us. Zhat is henceforth 
associated with a striking likeness of the eloquent Dominican, 
as we used to see and hear him in Paris, and which hangs 
above our desk as we write. And if we are accustomed to 
look upon the pictured semblance with no small delight, it is 
because the real hero of flesh, blood and soul ever felt a horror 
at personal criminations, at iniplacable and insolent zeal, 
denunciations and imprecations, especially in believers who 
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were young. “A converted man,” said be, “who has not 
pity, is, to my eyes, a vile creature; it is as if the centurion 
on Calvary, in recognizing Jesus Christ, had made himself 
executioner instead of smiting on his breast.” 

The farewell of Le Pere Lacordaire to the metropolitan pul- 
pit was pronounced at the close of his lenten course in April, 
1851. He seems to have had a presentiment of impending 
calamity, and, what was an uncommon thing, introduced him- 
self upon the scene : 

“Tt was here that, prostrate upon the pavement of the tem- 
ple, I thence arose by degrees even to the sacerdotal unction, 
and after long wandering in search of the secret of my predes- 
tination, it was revealed to me in this pulpit, which for seven- 
teen years you have encompassed with silence and esteem. 
It was here that, returning from a voluntary exile, I brought 
the religious dress which a half century of proscription had 
banished from Paris, and, on being presented to an assembly 
formidable in numbers and diversified as to persons, it ob- 
tained the triumph of universal respect. It was here that, 
directly after a revolution, while our public places were still 
cumbered with the fragments of athrone and images of war, 
you came to hear from my mouth the language which survives 
all ruins, a preacher who that day sustained by an emotion 
denied by none, was saluted by your applause. It is here, 
under memorial slabs near the altar, that my two archbishops 
repose, one who called me yet young to the honor of teach- 
ing,* and the other by whom I was recalled after a deficiency 
of strength had, for a while, removed me from you.t+ It is 
here upon this same archiepiscopal throne, that I have found 
in a third pontifft the same heart and the same protection; in 
fine it was here that originated all the affections which have 
consoled my life, and that a solitary man, unknown to the 
great, isolated from parties, a stranger to the scenes of popu- 
lar alliances and excitements, I have met the souls who have 
loved me.” . 

“O walls of Notre Dame, sacred vaults which have reported 





* Mgr. de Quélen. ¢ Mgr. Affre. + Mgr. Sibour. 
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my speech to so many intelligences destitute of God, : altars 
which have blessed me, I will not separate myself from you; 
I will only attempt to declare that which you have beeta, and 
unfold in myself the recollection of your benefits, as th e chil- 
dren of Israel, present, or in exile, celebrated the memory of 
Zion. And you, gentlemen, a generation already nur aerous, 
in whom I[ have sown truths and virtue, perhaps I will remain 
united with your future, as [ have been in your past; but if 
the day comes when my ability shall not equal my enth usiasm, 
if you shall seem to disdain the remnants of a voica which 
was once dear to you, know that you will never be ungrateful, 
for nothing can henceforth prevent your having been tkie glory 
of my earthly career, and may you become my crown in 
heaven !” 

To the above farewell, all too prophetical, let the present 
writer, at a vast remove, add a few grateful recollections. 
Late in the autumn of 1844, he returned to Paris trom south- 
ern Italy, and remained until spring near the richest resources 
of intellectual and moral culture. Accustomed to participate 
in public worship at an English chapel, the privilege was 
offered of proceeding, after noon, an hour in advance, to secure 
a seat in the grandest of cathedrals, to hear the greatest of 
cotemporary Catholic divines. Nave, transepts, and choir 
soon became crowded with men only, while side aisles, still 
remoter chapels, and lofty triforia, vast spaces seldom oceu- 
pied since the first Napoleon was crowned, gleamed with rich 
but sober colors, and, with innumerable eyes radiant with ex- 
pectation, indicated the more susceptible presence of the 
gentler sex. Instantly, as the bell tolled out one, the beadle’s: 
staff resounded on the marble threshold of the sacristy a great 
way off, and the whole multitudinous throng sank into pro- 
found stillness. The archbishop with his train enters reserved 
stalls opposite the pulpit, and soon the tonsnred head and 
white frock of the elastic Dominican appears enthroned, for 
no regal presence ever possessed matter and space like Lacor- 
daire, erect in august sovereignty, over that vast realm of in- 
telligence. He drops in silent prayer a moment, raises a small 
bible to read his text, and then, destitute of all common aids, 
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and without the slightest impediment, sets off like a mighty 
but beneficent storm, sowing as the wind sows through widest 
areas, yet filling every nook with seed. That massy brow, 
white as alabaster, beneath a band of raven locks unshaved, 
like the crown “the bald first Ceesar wore,” those sallow 
cheeks, ever and anon flushing with crimson hues, that long, 
prominent nose, with expanded nostrils, and those full, wide 
lips, supported by a chin solid and telling as firmness itself; 
above all, those deep black eyes, now melting with infantile 
tenderness, and the next moment aglow with all the fascinating 
splendors of a tropical tornado, such as thou art looking down 
upon us now, dear friend, from yon picture; nay, with infinitely 
brighter beams from the footstool of our God, where we used 
to gaze at thee amid mid-winter glooms, as thy eloquent soul 
commanded tumultuous elements into awe-struck repose. 
Never shall we forget the last discourse it was our good for- 
tune to hear. The object was to present a contrast between 
infidelity and faith, considered in their natural tendency upon 
the present lite. Much beautiful and pertinent argument had 
been presented, mostly under the form of analogy, when the 
preacher paused for a moment, and cast a silent, searching 
glance towards the older and most sceptical portions of the 
immense mass, with whom his melting spirit antagonized. 
“One more illustration, if you please, gentlemen.” And then 
he supposed a case. A mob accumulates, not as usual origi- 
nating amongst the ignorant and famished, but the affluent 
and wise, sages in philosophy and science from elegant man- 
sions and distinguished schools, give venom and leadership to 
the offscourings of obscurest lanes and vilest dens. They beat. 
at the oaken doors of this ancient sanctuary, and burst with 
all their flooding brutality from the mutilated western porch 
to desecrated high altar. Statues of heroes are shattered, 
shrines of saints are strown in fragments, glass that added 
glory to sunbeains through centuries, and pictures worthy of 
a long pilgrimage to see, mingle in common ruin, and over 
this universal destruction of all that genius could invent or 
piety employ as means of assimilation towards the divine, the 
last and best fruit of infidelity rushes to celebrate its triumph 
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and exemplify its tendency, how? by worshipping, in the place 
of Mary and her crucified Son, a wretched prostitute ! 

It was a day of sombre mist over the magnificent city, such 
as is not unknown even in beautiful Paris, at the wintry 
season. But a light ray fell through a lofty window full upon 
Lacordaire, as his voice swelled from a low note, and his per- 
son seemed perpetually to enlarge itself, as he rose with im- 
perial sweep through a paragraph like the above. If we ever 
saw, felt, sunk under, the terrible majesty of inspiration, it was 
as the thought broke upon our heart, in the midst of utterances 
we have attempted to recall: —“ Great God! this is not fancy, 
but history, actually enacted here.” Rapid as thunderbolts 
the aim was achieved, and the sublime magician turned away. 
We moved out the huge portals with a multitude of silent, 
thoughtful young men, the flower of christendom, and now, 
doubtless, many of them the victims of death. But what im- 
pressions for good they must have received! For ourself, 
however much this brain and heart may be differenced from 
the Dominican monk’s creed, most gratefully and tenderly 
does our inner nature enshrine the memory of Jzan Baptists 
Henri Lacorparre. 
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ArticLe VI.—THE FIRST RESURRECTION AND THE MIL- 
LENNIUM, IN REVELATION xx: 1-6. 


nae 


[BY REV. J. T. SMITH, AMHERST, MASS. | 


————-—--9>2- -—--- ——_ ——- -- 


Most readers of the Scriptures have only negative opinions 
on the subject indicated at the head of this article. They do 
not know what the first resurrection is; they have no definite 
conception of it. They are not satisfied with any thing they 
ever heard about it, or ever thought about it. It must be con- 
ceded that this is not.a state of mind that a thinking person 
likes to bein, or ought to be in longer than is necessary. This 
uncertainty and indefiniteness of conception may account for 
the manifest increase in late years of the adherents of the 
modern Chiliastic theory. This theory is largely pre- 
valent, and is pcrhaps ¢he prevalent theory in Europe among 
Protestant theologians and expositors, both on the continent 
and in the British Islands; and its adherents in this country 
are evidently increasing beyond the pale of the Adventist 
sect, technically so called, who, itis well known, are Chiliasts. 
This is not strange. Chiliasts are almost the only class of 
persons who have presented their opinions on this subject 
with a sufficient degree of assurance to challenge the atten- 
tion of those who had any desire to have positive opinions in 
regard to it. They seem to be almost the only persons who 
have any confidence in their own theory. 

The following is believed to be a brief, but summary and 
comprehensive statement of the Chiliastic theory of the First 
Resurrection and the Millennium. The world has nearly 
completed its appointed history. Within a comparatively 
brief period it will come to an end, and Christ will come in 
his glory as Judge. When he comes, he will change to im- 
Vol. xxvii.*—29. 
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mortality all the pious then living, raise the righteous dead 
from their graves, and burn up the world; in or before which 
conflagration all the wicked living upon the earth will perish. 
From the earth thus purified by fire will arise the new earth 
wherein Christ will dwell in his own glorified person, and reign 
with his saints, raised and made immortal as before men- 
tioned, during the literal period of a thousand years. When 
the thousand years are expired, the wicked dead will be raised 
and judged, and consigned to their destined final punishment. 

The great and insuperable objection to this theory in its dis- 
tinctive features, is, that it stands opposed to the plain doctrine 
of the resurrection as revealed in the Sacred Scriptures. No 
place can be found, omitting the one in question, in which the 
resurrection of the righteous and the wicked are represented 
as separated from each other by the period of a thousand 
years. When the resurrection of both the righteous and the 
wicked is spoken of, the natural inference is that they will not 
be separated from each other by any important lapse of time. 
As this is a vital point, we must, at the risk of being tedious, 
give it a full exposition. 

The advocates of the view we are considering often refer to 
such expressions as “the resurrection of the just.” The in- 
ference they draw is that the resurrection of the just will be at 
a different time from that of the unjust. There may be — 
there will be—a wide, an infinite distinction between the resur- 
rection of these two classes. That difference may, and as the 
Scriptures teach us, will, respect their nature, their purpose, the 
principles on which these are founded, and the destiny which 
is to follow them. These are differences sufficient to require 
the recognition of a distinction between them, without making 
any important distinction in time necessary for that purpose; 
& point in reference to which the Scriptures are utterly silent. 

I. Cor. xv: 22-24, is often quoted to prove this difference of 
time. “For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. But every man in his own order: Christ the first 
fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then 
cometh the end.” Here a certain order in the resurrection 
is declared; but it is to be observed, the only classes men- 
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tioned to whom the order applies are two: “ Christ, the first 
fruits” — one class; “they that are Christ’s at his coming” — 
the other class. The wicked dead are not specifically men- 
tioned as any class to be considered. The only possible allu- 
sion to the wicked dead in this chapter is in the general 
statement, “all shall be made alive.” After the apostle 
announces the resurrection of the two classes mentioned, 
“then,” he says, “cometh the end.” This isthe end. But if 
the resurrection of the righteous dead is at the end, the wicked 
dead must necessarily be raised at or near the same time. 
Instead of supporting, it makes against the hypothesis under 
consideration. 

I. Thess. iv: 15-17, is another text usually quoted to prove 
the priority in time of the resurrection of the righteous over 
that of the wicked. But the text needs only to be repeated to 
show how entirely gratuitous the inference is. “For this we 
say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not pre- 
cede them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend trom heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first; then we which are alive and remain, shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air.” Here, also, we must notice the resurrection of 
the wicked is not mentioned or alluded to at all. The two 
classes mentioned are, the righteous who shall be alive upon 
the earth at the coming of Christ, and the righteous dead. 
As respects these two classes, we are here taught that the 
righteous dead will be raised immortal from their graves 
before the righteous living will be changed to immortality. 
(I. Cor. xv: 51,52.) These are the classes in respect to which 
the comparison is made. Of the wicked the passage is silent. 

These are the passages usually quoted to prove the priority 
in point of time of the resurrection of the righteous over that 
of the wicked, excepting, of course, the one whose meaning 
we are seeking. Nothing more need be said to show their 
entire irrelevancy to the point in question. 

On the other hand, if we examine all the passages which 
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speak plainly of the resurrection and judgment of all men, it 
is not easy to avoid the inference that all will be judged at 
one time, and that for this purpose all will be raised at or 
near the same time. It is not necessary, perhaps, to sup- 
pose that all will be raised in one miscellaneous assembly, 
though this might be a natural inference from some scriptures. 
It may, perhaps, be admitted that there will be a distinction 
in time between the resurrection of the righteous and the 
wicked sufficient for the separate resurrection of each class; 
but if this is to be so, that distinction of time is too minute to 
be noticed in a general account of the matter; and we shall 
see that this is a point scarcely inferrible from any general 
account of the resurrection. Paul speaks of one resurrection, 
not two, embracing both of the two classes into which men are 
morally divided, just as he speaks of one judgment and not 
two: “I have hope toward God, that there shall be a resur- 
rection of the dead, both of the just and unjust.”* “ Because 
he hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained; where- 
of he hath given assurance unto all men in that he hath raised 
him from the dead.”+ The reference to the resurrection of 
Christ as a proof of the future judgment, in a set day, of all 
the world, implies the previous resurrection of all the world 
at the same or nearly the same time, necessarily consequent 
upon the resurrection of Christ. “Treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the right- 
eous judgment of God; who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds, . . . . in the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ.”+ 

It is generally supposed that Daniel saw the resurrection of 
the dead; but if he did, he saw both the righteous and the 
wicked raised at the same, or nearly the same time. “ And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame, and everlasting 
contempt.”§ The same thing would seem to be true of 
Malachi. “They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 





* Acts xxiv: 15. tActs xvii: 31. ¢ Rom. ii: 5, 6,16 § Dan. xii: 2. 
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that day when I make up my jewels. Then shall ye retuin, 
and discern between the righteous and the wicked. For be- 
hold the day cometh that shall burn as an oven; and all the 
proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble.”* If 
this relates to the last judgment, it is not easy to reconcile it 
with the notion of the separation of the resurrection and the 
reward of the righteous and the wicked, by the period of a 
thousand years. To the same purpose is the phrase, “ day of 
judgment,” used by the Saviour four times, and elsewhere in 
the New Testament three times. Also the phrases, “that 
day,” “the great day,” and “the day of the Lord,” mani- 
festly used with the same reference. 

What must be the inference in regard to the resurrection, 
from the following instructions of our Lord? “ As, therefore, 
the tares are gathered and burned in the fire; so shall it be in 
the end of this world. The Son of Man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things 
that offend, and them which do iniquity; and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire; then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.”+ “So shall it be 
at the end of the world; the angels shall come forth, and 
sever the wicked from among the just, and shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire.”+ What can this sending forth of 
the angels and gathering together the good and the evil be, 
but the final resurrection which is thus revealed as at once, 
and universal? “The Son of Man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with his angels; and then shall he reward every 
man according to his work.”§ What can be inferred from 
this but that a universal resurrection and judgment follows 
immediately upon the second advent of Christ ¢ 

The following text alone is a sufficient refutation of the 
doctrine of two resurrections, a thousand years apart. It 
affirms in positive terms the resurrection of all the dead at the 
sametime. “ Zhe hour is coming, in the which all that arein 
the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 





* Mal. iii: 17, 18; iv: 1. + Matt, xiii: 40-43, ¢t Matt. xiii: 49, 50. 
§ Matt. xvi: 27. 
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have done good unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.”* This 
declaration of our Lord’s is a distinct and luminous utter- 
ance, without parable, figure, or symbol. We are not left to 
any inference whatever. The assertion is in direct terms 
made that at the same period of time all that are in the graves 
will hear the voice of the Son of God, and come forth to his 
judgment of life, or of condemnation. Of course we are not 
to push the expression “ the hour is coming,” to the extent of 
requiring us to believe that the entire resurrection will be con- 
summated within the term of sixty literal minutes. But we 
are compelled to believe that the resurrection of the righteous 
and the wicked will not be separated by the period of a thou- 
sand years —that they must be so nearly at one and the same 
time that the difference need not be noticed in a general state- 
ment of the doctrine. 

Paul speaks of a time when Christ will come to be glorified 
in his saints, and to be admired in all them that believe. 
This can be no other than his second advent, when his saints 
will be raised from the dead and called to meet him. But it 
is expressly declared that when He shall come thus to be glo- 
rified in his saints, He will be revealed “ with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who shall he punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power, when He shall come to be glorified in his saints,” &c.+ 
Can language more plainly state the glorification of the righ- 
teous and the retribution of the wicked at one and the same 
time, and that time the second and final advent of Christ ? 

There isa passage familiar to all who read their Testaments, 
in which our Lord describes with great minuteness his second 
advent and the scenes of final and eternal reward and punish- 
ment immediately following and consequent upon it. It is 
the well known passage in the twenty-fifth of Matthew vs. 31 
—46; the passage which ever since its publication in the gos- 
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pel has furnished to all readers of it, perhaps their only tangi- 
ble impression of the solemn transactions of the great day. 
It first distinctly announces the second and final coming of 
the Lord : “ When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
throne of his glory.” It then immediately announces the 
gathering of the world before his throne—“ And before Him 
shall be gathered all nations.” This implies the general 
resurrection. And it is a resurrection of all, good and evil ; 
for, it is added, “And he shall separate them one from another,” 
dividing them into two great classes. Then follows the bene- 
diction of one class, the condemnation of the other, and the 
declaration that this is the last and the eternal julgment, never 
to be reversed. Is it possible for any mind to discern any 
harmony between the representation in this passage, and the 
Chiliastic notion of two resurrections and judgments, a thou- 
sand years apart? Can both be true? 

Without quoting other passages, many of which might be 
quoted, which would only confirm the impression created by 
those already referred to, we will only add on this point the 
important fact, that the very chapter which contains the 
passage in question (Rev. xx), as if to guard us against the 
possibility of receiving this Chiliastic interpretation, gives an 
account of the resurrection and judgment, in distinctness and 
vividness of delineation second only to the one in the 25th 
chap. of Matthew; in which is revealed, not the resurrection and 
judgment of the righteous, and then, a thousand years there- 
after, the resurrection and judgment of the wicked; but of all, 
the righteous and the wicked, standing together before the 
throne, and together judged according to their works. “ And 
Isaw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, from whose 
face the earth and the heaven fled away; and there was found 
no place for them. And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God ; and the books were opened ; and another 
book was opened, which is the book of life.” This description 
occurs at the end of the prophecy of the thousand years and 
the “ first resurrection” mentioned in it. If the first resur- 
rection, at the beginning of the thousand years, be the resur- 
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rection of the righteous from their graves, then the resur- 
rection and judgment here described should be that of the 
wicked alone. But we see it is universal. It is “the dead, 
small and great.” It is especially the righteous dead, for they 
alone have a part in the book of life. But it is not the righ- 
teous alone, for it is added, “And the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works.” This seems to imply good works in some, evil 
works in others. ‘ And the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it.” The particular mention of the sea giving up its dead, 
made after the statement of all the dead standing before God, 
implies that this preceding statement included in its terms - 
general resurrection, as well as judgment, which universal 
resurrection included, what was deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to be particularly noticed, all the dead in the sea. And 
further to show the universality of the resurrection and judg- 
ment, it is added, “ And death and Hades delivered up the 
dead which were in them; and they were judged every man 
according to their works.” All this seems very plain. It is 
certainly adapted to make a very distinct and vivid impres- 
sion upon every mind, of a universal resurrection and judg- 
ment at or near the same time. 

These, we must think, are sufficient reasons for rejecting 
the doctrine of two resurrections, the first of the righteous, 
and the last of the wicked a thousand literal years thereafter, 
as a possible interpretation of our passage. 

The view of this passage usually accepted as the only pos- 
sible alternative of Chiliasm, is the figurative'view as explained 
in Scott, Barnes, and other popular commentaries. Of this 
it need only be said that few persons were ever found who 
seemed at all satisfied of its truth—perhaps none, except on 
the principle that this is the only alternative of Chiliasm, 
which is too broadly opposed to the letter and the spirit of 
the Scriptures to be accepted. And hence it comes to pass that 
the majority of thinkers have no opinion at all on the passage. 
They reject this as they do the other; not because, like that, 
it is opposed to the other Scriptures on the same subject ; it 
is essentially in harmony with them; but because it is alto- 
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gether inadequate to meet the force of the terms employed 
in the passage. 

Having, in the least space apparently compatible with a 
fair exposition of our subject, considered what the first resur- 
rection is not, we are now prepared to proceed with our main 
inquiry, what the first resurrection is. 

Here it is fit to remark that this subject is one of practical, 
even vital importance to every individual. It is not merely 
a theme for curious speculation, which may amuse and excite 
pleasantly minds inclined to the more obscure theological and 
exegetical investigations. The language of the 6th verse of 
this chapter is deeply significant. “ Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection: on such the second 
death hath no power, but they shall be priests of God, and of 
Christ, and shall reign with him.” This seems plainly to 
imply that the second death has power on those who have not 
part in the first resurrection, and that they only who have 
part in it are blessed and holy, and shall reign as priests with 
Christ. The song of the redeemed church in heaven is, “Thou 
hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood, out of every kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people, and nation, and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests.”* All the saved will sing this 
new song. But it would seem that they alone will sing it 
who, as blessed and holy, have part in the first resurrection. 

A second remark to be carefully noted is, that the blessing 
here set forth is within the reach of all who have the gospel. 
The expression implies a free offer to all. “Blessed and holy 
is he that hath part,’ &c. Nowhere in his word does God 
set forth blessings to awaken vain and useless aspirations, or 
excite envious feelings towards those who are specially favored 
in respect to them. Whenever any character is pronounced 
blessed, it is a character which all may attain if they will. 
Never does God set before men an unattainable blessedness. 
When an admiring auditor of Jesus broke out with an enthu- 
siastic benediction of her who sustained the relations and the 
duties of maternity to Him, He responded, “Yea, rather, bles- 
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sed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it."* Highly 
favored as was the mother of the Lord in being chosen to 
sustain this office, still as an exclusive favor unattainable 
by any after her, it was not permitted to be held up as a 
special blessedness. To hear the word of God and keep it 
Jesus declared a greater blessedness, and this is within the 
reach of all who have the gospel. 

But if the first resurrection is something practical and vital 
for all, if it is a blessedness which all may and should attain, 
then it must be sumething reasonably plain. It cannot be a 
thing that needs a new revelation from heaven to explain. It 
cannot be beyond the reach of an ordinarily diligent applica- 
tion to the word of God. There are many dark and obscure 
things in this Apocalypse. But when an event is spoken of 
as specially blessed—when by this word the reader is 
reminded that it is his privilege and his duty to seek and gain 
the blessedness, it is an event easy to beunderstood. Thus, in 
the fourteenth chapter the judgments of God upon wicked 
nations are pictured by the figure of angels thrusting in the 
sickle and reaping the vintage of the earth, and casting it into 
the wine press of the wrath of Almighty God. “And,” it is add- 
ed, “the wine press was trodden without the city, and blood came 
out of the press, even to the horses’ bridles, by the space of a 
thousand and six hundred furlongs.” Who can tell what ter- 
rible thing is predicted by this prophecy of a lake of human 
blood two hundred miles square, and three feet deep? But 
when in immediate connection with this awful mystery 
we read, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord trom 
henceforth,” is this any mystery to any reader? Again, 
when we read, in chapter xvi., of unclean spirits like frogs, 
spirits of devils, going forth to gather the kings of the earth 
together to the battle of Armageddon, who knows what is 
meant by it, and who considers it a question of life or death 
to inquire about? But when jin the same paragraph we read, 
‘‘ Blessed is he that watcheth aud keepeth his garments,” here 
is something at once practical and plain. Soif in our pas- 
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sage there is a blessedness mentioned necessary to be attained 
by all who escape the second death, it must be something 
within the compass of a reasonable diligence to comprehend 
and understand. 

We will now take the several verses of our passage and 
allow them to speak the sense which by a fair exegesis they 
must give. 

Rev. xxth chapter, verse 1, “ And I saw an angel descend- 
ing from heaven, having the key of the abyss, and a great 
chain in his hand.” 

Here we must bear in mind that this prophecy, like the 
most of those contained in the Apocalypse, is a vision—some- 
thing seen. A picture passes before the view of the Seer, 
(see-er) and he describes what he saw. And if no exposition 
of it was given him, further than the vision as he describes it, 
then if we can conceive rightly his description, we know as 
much about it as he did. In the picture before us he saw an 
angel descending from heaven. The being he saw appeared 
to him to be an angel, and he describes as he saw. But it is 
not certain it was intended to represent an angel. Abraham, 
on a certain occasion, saw three men approach his tent. He 
saw them as men, and it is so written. Afterwards, he saw 
them as angels, and they were written angels. And at last, 
he knew-that one of them was JEHovau, the hearer of prayer, 
and the Sovereign Judge of all the earth, and it is then writ- 
ten so. And though John saw this being as an angel, he was 
doubtless no other than the Lord Jesus Christ, who had often 
appeared to men as an angel, as it would be easy toshow. He 
had the key of the abyss, or depths of Sheol, or Hadés, called also 
The Pit, Gehenna, and Tartarus, and often mentioned or refer- 
red to both in the Old Testament, and the New. Christ said him- 
self, “‘ I have the key of death and of Hadés.”* We have no 
account elsewhere of any being but Christ having the key of 
the abyss of Hadés. He had also a great chain in his hand, 
the purpose of which, as also of the key, is stated in verses 
2, 3: “And he laid hold on the dragon, which is the 
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devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast 
him into the abyss, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him 
that he should deceive the nations no more till the thousand 
years should be fulfilled: and after that he must be loosed a 
little time.” 

Here we must not forget that what the Seer of the Apoca- 
lypse describes in these verses is, not the transactions intended 
to be revealed by this prophecy, but a picture which passed 
betore his vision ; a picture intended to teach him, and us, 
that Christ had then in effect done, or was to do in some time 
then future, to Satan, what the angel seemed in the picture to do. 
Christ had then, or he has since then, stripped Satan, or he will 
in some time still future, strip him of his power on earth, so 
that he will not be able to deceive the nations ; he had then, or 
he has now, confined him in Tartarus, or he will in some time 
yet fiiture, confine him* till the close of the period here desig- 
nated as a thousand years. 

Has Christ bound Satan ? 

In answering this question, we shall enter into no dubious 
speculations, and put forth no uncertain hypotheses, but 
shall refer to certain familiar and plain declarations of the 
New Testament. The first of these is Heb. ii: 14: “That 
through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil.” The Greek xatapyyo7, in this text is 
not well translated “destroy.” The word means, to render inef- 
cient, inoperative, powerless. Christ, by his death, and by his 
resurrection which necessarily followed his death and therefore 
needed not to be mentioned in the text, destroyed the power 
of the devil. This is the plain doctrine of this text, without 
metaphor or symbol. 

Another text bearing on this point is I. John iii: 8: “For 
this purpose was the Son of God manifested that he might 
destroy the works of the devil.” The language of the Saviour 
himself, as reported by this same apostle, is even more to the 
point. John xii: 31,32: “Now is the judgment of this 
world ; now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And 
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I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
The prince of this world is Satan. And Christ declared that 
in immediate connection with and in consequence of his death, 
Satan, the prince of this world, would be cast out. Cast out 
of what? What but his princedom, this world? And if cast 
out of this world, where would he be cast, if not into the abyss ? 
When Christ cast the legion of demons out of the possessed 
Gadarene, they besought him that “he would not command 
them to go forth into the abyss,”* which plainly shows that at 
some time they expected the very thing that John saw in this 
vision. 

Quite remarkable in this connection is the language of our 
Lord in-Matt. xii: 29: “ How can one enter into the house of 
the strong one, and spoil ( make a spoil of ) his goods, except 
he first bind the strong one? and then he will spoil his house.” 
In this place, Christ, in answer to the charge of the Pharisees 
that he cast out demons by satanic influence, is demonstrating 
his power over Satan. He declares his special work to be to 
BinD Satan, as preliminary to making a spoil of what was in 
Satan’s palace, or strong hold. It had been prophesied of 
Christ, “he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because he 
poured out his soul unto death ;”+ and Paul tells us that by 
his resurrection Christ “ spoiled principalities and powers, and 
made a show of them openly, triumphing in them”{—that is, 
the powers of death and Hadés—which was especially, as we 
have seen ( Heb. ii: 14), the devil. But before this could be, 
that is, before the triumph of his resurrection, he himself tells us 
he must needs dind Satan. His purpose and his power to do 
this he was then proving by his power over unclean spirits or 
demons. 

Now, it must have been said with truth, in some sense, that 
Christ, in and by his death and resurrection, destroyed the 
power of the devil, and was manifested for this purpose, that 
he might destroy the works of the devil; it must have been 
said with truth, in some sense, that Christ, by his death and 
resurrection, took a decisive step in casting Satan out of his 
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princedom in this world ; it must have been said with truth, 
in some sense, that Christ did, before his resurrection, bind 
Satan as the strong prince of death and Hadés; for this is 
literally or in substance said in the texts we have now quoted. 
And, if we may safely rely upon the principle, that the Scrip- 
ture is the best interpreter of itself, we must rest in the conclu- 
sion that Christ did, in his death, or between his death and 
resurrection, do to Satan what is described in our vision, as 
binding him. 

But we are confronted on the very threshold with a ready, 
a plausible, even weighty objection to the view of this proph- 
ecy now proposed. It is in direct antagonism with what 
seems to all to be a plain and manifest fact. It seems impos- 
sible to believe that Satan was then bound, or has been at any 
time since. That is an event, almost every one will say with- 
out further thought, which must yet be in the unknown future. 
But, if we are willing to think twice, we must admit that the 
objection applies, not merely to a certain theory of interpre- 
ting Rev. xx: 2, but to the plain and unequivocal statements 
of all the texts now quoted. It applies to the very words 
of the Lord himself, who declared his purpose to bind and 
despoil Satan, and the necessity of binding before despoiling 
him. We have as good as a direct affirmation of an inspired 
apostle, that Christ did, at his resurrection, carry off with him 
the spoils of Satan. If Christ did not, at his death, or at his 
resurrection, or in the interval between these events, in effect, 
lay hold of, and bind Satan, it is not easy to see what rational 
sense can be associated with these texts. Must we not admit 
plain Scripture declaration against what seems to us? How 
do we know, how can we know, except as revelation informs 
us, whether Satan is bound, or not? Leaving out of view for 
the present the prophecy under consideration, the plain force 
of the other texts considered, almost compel the belief that 
Christ at his death, or at his resurrection, or between the two, 
did do to Satan what might be represented in a pictorial way, 
as seizing him, and putting a great chain upon him. It is 
susceptible of easy proof that Christ did, at that time, greatly 
limit the power of Satan, put him under restraint, and make 
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at least, a decisive beginning of putting him out of his prince- 
dom in this world, and that he has ever since been destroying 
his works. Even the Millenarian Gill says: “The devil is in 
chains now. Upon Christ’s coming, Satan fell like lighting 
from heaven, and multitudes possessed with devils were dis- 
possessed by him ; the prince of this world was cast out, his 
oracles struck dumb,” etc. 

But if this be admitted, it may still be objected and the 
objection adhered to, that Satan could not then have been 
shut up and sealed in the abyss, so as to deceive the nations 
no more. But the exegetical demands of our passage do not 
require that he should have been. Enough has been presented 
to make it appropriate to say that Christ did put a chain upon 
Satan; did limit his power in a way and to an extent which 
might reasonably be called binding him; did put in operation 
causes which would eventually destroy his power to deceive 
the nations ; did commence a work which would end in con- 
fining him a close prisoner in the abyss, within the limit of 
time indicated in the prophecy. It is often the prophetic 
manner to describe the events of a long period as if they were 
immediately accomplished at its beginning. A prophetic 
view is often like the sight of a town on the summit of a moun- 
tain, from the valley or plain at its base. At a distance of 
miles the traveller has it in distinct view, and it seems but a 
little way before him ; but when he essays the journey to it, he 
finds a long winding way, often down descents, across valleys 
and througb deep and dark ravines, that were wholly invis- 
ible at the outset, and where his first cheering view is entirely 
lost. Christ saw with his prophetic eye the issue of his great 
conflict—his aywyia with Satan. He exclaims with rapture, 
“ Now is the judgment of this world! Vow shall the prince 
of this world be cast out! And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” He speaks of it as being 
then finished. He does so because he saw the end, not only 
from, but mm, the beginning. The beginning enclosed the end 
and made it sure. 

Besides, we must notice that our vision indicates four dis- 
tinct and successive, certainly not necessarily cotemporaneous 
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events, viz: (1,) the binding of Satan; (2,) the casting of 
him into the abyss ; (3,) the shutting him up; and (4,) the 
sealing of him there. Each of these four acts, after the first, 
inay be separated from the last preceding, by any lapse of 
time needful for its performance. The vision requires only 
that the first should be at the beginning of the period detined, 
and the remainder in the course of it. The vision tells us that 
the angel, 7. e., Christ (according to its import), laid hold on 
Satan, and bound him for a thousand years. When? It does 
not say! But the other scriptures quoted fix the time at 
his death and resurrection. Then it tells us that after he 
had bound him, he cast him into the abyss, and after he had 
cast him in, he shut him up there, and after he had shut him 
up, he set a seal upon him that he should deceive the nations 
no more, till the thousand years are fulfilled. Of these four 
acts we are only required to believe that the first is fulfilled. 
We must admit that Satan is seized and bound. Plain Scrip- 
ture authority establishes that. But it is not necessarily true 
that he is, even yet, cast into the abyss, still less shut up and 
sealed there. But he will be. His power is crippled. The 
chain is on him. The work is well advanced which will issue 
in his close imprisonment in Tartarus. 


THE PERIOD OF THIS VISION 


is given as one thousand years. The prophetic periods in the 
Apocalypse are all symbolic, and cannot be taken as literal. 
The forty and two months—the thousand two hundred, three 
score days—the time, times, and an half—the six hundred three 
score and six, are, as all agree, symbolic numbers. And no 
good reason can be given why this should be an exception. 
This period—the Millenium—is not a literal period of one 
thousand years. What is it? 

When we address ourselves to the inquiry : What is the im- 
port of this prophetic and symbolic number? We first carefully 
inspect the number itselt—one thousand. And the first glance 
discovers a peculiarity in it, which is not found in any other 
prophetic number in the Scriptures. /¢ 7s an exact power, 
This is true of no other prophetic number. All prophetic 
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numbers but this are fragments. It is not only an exact 
power, it is a cube, whose root is ten—10x10x10. The root, 
considered by itself, is the most perfect number there is. It 
is the foundation of the decimal system, and is among all 
nations a perfect number. As is said of the King of Tyre by 
the prophet Ezekiel in the description of his perfection, it 
“seals up the sum,” always completing a series in computa- 
tion, always necessitating a return for a new series. So much 
for the separate factors of this number. 

We look at it next asa power. A single factor, as 10, rep- 
resents in Geometry a line. A line is extension in one direc- 
tion only. Be it as perfect a line as is conceivable, it is still 
but a line, and can scarcely be called any figure at all. It 
can enclose or embrace nothing. A number repeated as a 
factor, as 10x10, represents surface. A surface is extension 
in two directions, and is certainly a figure. It must be con- 
ceived of as more complete than a line. A number taken 
three times as a factor, as 10x10x10, represents extension in 
three directions, length, breadth, and thickness, It can en- 
close, or embrace something. These three directions of exten- 
sion are also equal to each other; it is a cube, the most per- 
fect figure in Geometry, a figure embracing a perfect whole. 
Uniformly in the Scriptures the figure which represents the 
highest perfection is a cube. The holiest of all, in the taber- 
nacle and temple, which was a type of heaven, was in each a 
complete cube. The perfection of creation, the holy and 
heavenly Jerusalem, “lyeth four square, its length, breadth, 
and height equal”—7.¢.,a cube. Thus the number 1000, a 
power of a root which is the most perfect number there is, and 
the cube of that perfect number, the most perfect geometrical 
figure, can denote nothing that is incomplete or fragmentary. 
It can denote nothing less than a full and complete period, 
embracing the most perfect system of things which can exist 
in time. : 

What is that period? Not the future thousand literal years, 
the millennium depicted by Scott, Barnes, and we know not how 
many more less or greater names; for that, glorious as it 
would be (it is probably far inferior to the glories actually in- 
Vol. xxvii.*—380. 
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dicated in this prophecy, though of the same nature), is still 
but a fragment, a fraction of the period of the world’s history, 
or of the new and gracious dispensation. Not a literal thou- 
sand years personal reign of Christ on the earth, with his 
raised and glorified saints, as gorgeously painted by enthusi- 
astic Chiliasts; for that, if it is to be, either belongs to time, 
and is only a fragmentary portion of time, or it belongs to 
eternity, and is a fragment of eternity; or if conceived of in 
relation to the mediatorial reign of Christ, if it belongs to 
that, it is but a fragment of it; or if it belongs to the eternal 
kingdom of the glory of Christ, then it is but a fragment. 
This period cannot be a fragment of anything. Whatever 
period it is, it must be complete and entire of itself. 

This period, called a thousand years, is a symbol, and there- 
fore is not the indication of any literal definite limit of time 
coming within the range of any human means of computation. 
Still, it is a definite period of time, having a beginning, and to 
have an end. Its beginning is precisely defined. Its end was 
probably never designed to be known until it arrives. Its be- 
ginning was when Satan was bound. That we found from 
other scriptures to be at the death and resurrection of Christ. 
But what period, full and complete in itself, was it which com- 
menced at the resurrection of Christ? It was no other than 
his mediatorial reign, which then began, and which is to con- 
tinue till that day which Jesus declared was known only to 
the Father, when, having destroyed the last enemy, death, he 
will deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father. This is 
a period full and complete in itself. This is the millenium 
seen in the vision of the seer of the Apocalypse. For this, 
time itself exists. Of this, all previous time, even the geologic 
eons, was only preparatory. It was,as it were, only the portico 
of the great and perfect temple itself. Nothing can exist in 
time more perfect than the dispensation of grace, synchroni- 
zing both in its beginning and end with this millennial period. 

We have now reached 


THE FIRST RESURRECTION. 
Verses 4,5: “And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, 
and judgment was given unto them, and [I saw] the souls of 
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them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the 
word of God, and whosoever had not worshipped the beast, 
neither his image, neither had received [his] mark upon their 
forehead, as upon their hand: and they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. The rest of the dead lived not until 
the thousand years were finished. This is the first resurrec- 
tion.”* 

The first thing that attracts attention in this view of the 
first resurrection, is that John saw no raised bodies, but souls. 
“T saw the souls of them that were beheaded.” The obvious 
import of this is that these souls were separated from their 
bodies. He saw souls living and reigning with Christ up to 
the close of this prophetic period of a thousand years. Those 
souls so living and reigning he saw enjoying the blessedness 
of the first resurrection; and in this fact the first resur- 
rection consists. “This is the first resurrection.” Here is the 
sole text in which the first resurrection is named, in that pre- 
cise form; and this is the definition which this text gives of 
it. Why should we add to it? Why attempt to make more 
of it? Why imagine anything about the resurrection of the 
bodies of any from their graves? Nothing of the kind is 
said; nothing intimated. The language utterly excludes it. 
Yuyy never means body, either in sacred or profane literature; 
and guyde zexehexcopévwy is, and can be nothing else than souls 
of decapitated bodies. 

Those souls, it is said, lived and reigned with Christ. Where 
did they live and reign with Christ? The text does not tell; 
obviously because there was no need that it should. The in- 
ference has been draw and accepted by expositors of the pas~ 
sage, of all classes, whether they held the Chiliastic or the 
figurative view, that this living and reigning was upon the 
earth. But the text affords us no basis for such an inference; 
and what right have we to draw it without positive authority ? 
In the absence of such authority it is but a groundless as- 
sumption. 

The souls who are spoken of as enjoying the first resurrec- 





* After Tischendorf’s text, and agreed to generally by critical editors. 
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tion are said to live and reign with Christ. The natural in- 
ference must be, unless something else were directly stated, 
that this living and reigning is where Christ and his throne 
are. The thrones which John saw, occupied by them, are as- 
sociated with the throne of Christ. We have no account of 
any throne of Christ as a distinct person in the Trinity, ex- 
cept his mediatorial throne and his judgment throne. His 
judgment throne will be on, or near, the earth. But it cannot 
possibly be imagined that the “reigning” of this text is any part 
of the solemnities of the judgment. It only remains that 
these thrones are associated with Christ’s mediatorial throne, 
and that these souls share, in some sense, in his mediatorial 
reign. But the throne of Christ as mediator is in heaven. 
When he entered upon this reign he ascended to heaven, as 
all must understand, no other understanding being possible. 
And therefore these souls, living and reigning with Christ, 
are, and must be, with him in heaven. The living in heaven, 
and reigning with Christ there, is the first resurrection in its 
full blessedness and consummation. They will enjoy this bles- 
sedness and glory, from the time of their death till the close of 
this symbolic period of a thousand years ; in other words, until 
his second appearing to judge the world, when they will come 
with him, and will receive their supreme blessedness in the 
resurrection of their bodies. 

The seer adds, “ The rest of the dead lived not until the thou- 
sand years were finished.” The received version says, “lived 
not again.” But “again” is without authority. The later edi- 
tors have generally accepted odx (jaav—“ lived not,” instead 
of obx dvé(yoav—*“ lived not again.” The declaration, then, 
is that while the souls described would live and reign with 
Christ the thousand years, the rest of the dead will not live at 
all, anywhere, till the thousand years are finished; 7. ¢., till the 
general resurrection, a point which will be more fully explained 
in a subsequent page. 

Verse 6: “Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection: on these the second death hath no power, but 
they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign 
with him a thousand years.” 
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In this verse the first thing to be noted is the tenses of the 
verbs, which in the version given (as in the received version) 
strictly follow the original. “Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection.” The first resurrection is now; 
it is not a thing whereof no part is enjoyed till some unknown 
future. The verb is in the present tense. Those who have 
part in it have it now, and will have it till the second coming 
of Christ. This is an effectual refutation of both the Chilias- 
tic and the figurative theories of interpreting this prophecy, 
both of which make it future; future when the prophecy was 
first written, and future now. If that were right the text 
should read, “Blessed and holy is he that shall have part in 
the first resurrection.” 

“On these the second death hath no power.” With what 
admirable exactness the seer speaks! He does not say, “On 
these the second death shall have no power;” and yet the 
second death was, and is, future. Nor does he say, “These 
do not suffer;” nor, “These shall not suffer the second death.” 
But he says, “ On these the second death hath no power” — 
hath not now, and nevershall have. The second death, though 
future, has power, has a lien, so to speak, on every impenitent 
soul; and all who close their probation as such, when the dread 
time arrives for the second death to assert its power, will be 
cast into the “lake of fire,” which “is the second death.” 

“ But they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall 
reign with him.” When it is said, “ Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection,” it is implied that we 
may have part in it now, and that we must have part in it in 
the present life, or never at all. But to be priests of God and 
of Christ, and to live and reign with him, cannot be in this 
life. That is after death, and in the heavenly state. Hence, 
while it is said, “He that Aath part,” it also says, “ They shall 
be priests, and shall reign.” 

The second thing to be noted in this verse is that it dis- 
tinctly describes those who will enjoy the blessedness of the first 
resurrection. When it is said that the second death has no 
power on those who enjoy this blessedness, the inference seems 
unavoidable that the second death has power on all who do 
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not. Thus, all the redeemed of Christ have part in the first 
resurrection. Yet the fourth verse seems to limit this blessed- 
ness to those among the redeemed who have suffered martyr- 
dom. But there are obvious reasons why martyrs are spe- 
cially mentioned. The apocalypse was written with special 
reference to those who were exposed to persecution for the 
cross of Christ. They who should be called to seal with their 
blood their testimony to Christ, were assured that their com- 
paratively brief agony would be immediately exchanyed for 
a crown of unutterable and unfading glory. This exchange 
would be not the less, but all the more certain, if there is a bles- 
sedness appointed for all the redeemed. And then we know 
not but the express mention of those who suffer martyrdom 
for Christ, may indicate that those who attain the martyr’s 
crown will reach a higher blessedness in heaven, a higher 
throne in the first resurrection than others of the redeemed. 
It is scarcely possible for us to think otherwise, and this pas- 
sage seems to afford evidence of the correctness of these con- 
clusions. The fact that all the redeemed have part in that 
blessedness, will not diminish the higher blessedness and glory 
of the martyr. 

It may be objected that if it were the design of this passage 
to teach a present participation by the redeemed in the first 
resurrection, then of all truths this should have been revealed 
in distinct and plain terms, rather than by these obscure sym- 
bols. There would be force to the objection, if the prophecy 
whose import we are seeking were the only revelation of this 
important truth. It is distinctly revealed in many other 
places in the Scriptures. As might easily be shown, it is the 
doctrine of the New Testament. Is there any reason why 
John, whose office it was to reveal things in a symbolic way, 
should not also thus reveal this? 

And yet, if we carefully scan the passage, we shall find, 
apart from the symbolic style, a remarkable correspondence 
between the representation here, and the usual biblical method 
of representing life, death, and: tbe resurrection, as a brief 
statement will show. 

Man is a complex being, made up of the three component 
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parts, body, soul, and spirit. When first formed, he had life 

in all these three elements of his nature. His spirit had life 

in a holy union and communion with the source of all life, 

the divine spirit. His soul had life, for it was sure of being 
in the presence of God. This life of the spirit and the soul 

was to him spiritual life. His body had life, for it was im- 
mortal. When he sinned, he fell into a state of death, in re- 
spect to all these three elements of his nature. His spirit died, 
for it was separate from the holy life of the divine spirit. His 
body was in a state of death, for it was diseased and mortal, 
and doomed to be sundered from the soul, and turned to dust. 
When that day should come, the soul would die; not become 
extinct, annihilated, or unconscious, for that is not the scriptural 
conception of death, but it would go into a state and world of 
death, a state of punishment for sin, a world of darkness and 
gloom, named in the Old Testament 7'xv (Sheol), in the New 
Testament d6y¢ (Hades), in this point of view fitly translated 
Hell. And had there been no redemption, man would have 
forever remained under the dominion of death, or more ex- 
actly, under the dominion of “him who hath the power of 
death, that is, the devil.”* There would have been no resur- 
rection of his body. After its death it must have forever re- 
mained lost in irrecoverable dust. His soul would have been 
dead, not as unconscious, or extinct, but as being in and for- 
ever remaining in the world of death, “in the lowest pit, in 
darkness, in the abysses,” “cut off from the hand of God, and 
his wrath resting hard upon it,” as is very expressively stated 
by the inspired singer, Heman, the Zarhite.+ His spirit would 
have forever been dead, because forever cut off from holy 
communion with God. 

But God did not leave man in that state. He provided for 
him a Redeemer. The great purpose of redemption is man’s 
resurrection, which is the opposite of death and its full and 
sole remedy. Just so far as any one is redeemed, he ex- 
periences a resurrection. As death is threefold, so, also, is the 
resurrection. rst, it is the resurrection of the spirit. Re- 


* 1 Heb. ii: 14. t Ps. lxxxviii: 5, 6, 7. 
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generation imparts spiritual life, and hence is spiritual resur- 
rection; the first resurrection in its incipiency. It is thus 
expressed by the Saviour in its relation to the final resurrec- 
tion of the body. “He that heareth my word and believeth 
on him that sent me, . . . 7s passed from death unto life. . 
The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. . 
Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.”* Here is the first resurrection in its incipiency, and 
in direct comparison with it the final resurrection of the body 
from the grave. Secondly, it is the resurrection of the soul. 
The soul is delivered from the fear of going at the death of 
the body into the dismal and fearful world of death and the 
devil; a fear which is expressed in pregnant language in Heb. 
ii: 15. When separated from the body by the death of the 
latter, it experiences resurrection, the first resurrection in its 
consummation, by being brought, not to Hadés, which is the 
world of death and the devil, but at once to the blessedness 
of God and of Christ in heaven, there to remain a priest of 
God and of Christ, and to reign with Christ until he shall 
come and raise the body from its long rest in the grave, which 
is the third element in the complete scriptural conception of 
the resurrection. 

But here it seems necessary to notice that while the Scrip- 
tures clearly and often enough recognize this distinction of 
spirit and soul in man — making three elements in man under 
and in death, and therefore requiring a threefold resurrection 
— they also often speak of soul and spirit, not as dual, but as 
aunity. The spirit is often called soul, and the soul is also 
sometimes called spirit. In such a division of the elements 
of man’s nature there are only two that need resurrection and 
the resurrection is twofold. The first resurrection, therefore, 
begins here when regeneration is experienced; which is im- 
plied in our passage in “ Blessed and holy is he that hath part 
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* John v: 24-29. See also Rom. vi: 5,6. Eph, ii: 5. Col. ii: 13. John 
i: 4; iii: 16,36. I. John iii: 14. 
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in the first resurrection.” It is consummated when the soul, 
at its separation from the body, enjoys the blessedness of 
heaven; which our passage implies in the words, “ And 
they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign 
with him.” Thus we see our passage falls in directly with the 
current scripture representation of life, death, and the resur- 
rection. Hence it says of the unregenerate dead, “ The rest 
of the dead lived not till the thousand years were finished.” 
Not that they are annihilated or unconscious. They exist, but 
have not /fe in any scriptural sense. They are in spiritual 
death. Their souls are in the world and realm of death, ina 
state of death, in Hadés, 7. ¢., Gehenna, or Tartarus, where 
reigns death and he that hath the power of death, the devil. 
And their bodies are dead in their graves. 

Here our investigation properly closes. Still a few words 
may not be inappropriate to show a possible connection with 
what follows. 

Verses 7-10: “ And when the thousand years are expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall go out to 
deceive the nations which are in the four corners of the earth 
— Gog and Magog — to gather them together to the battle, 
whose number of them is as the sand of the sea. And they 
ascended upon the breadth of the earth, and encompassed the 
host of the saints and the beloved city; and fire fell from 
heaven, and devoured them. And the devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where are 
the beast and the false prophet, and shall be tormented day 
and night forever and ever.” 

We do not propose to express any positive opinion upon 
what is described in these verses. We only desire to suggest 
what may be here indicated, not inconsistent with our exposi- 
tion of the preceding context, nor, so far as appears at first 
sight, with any thing else in the Scriptures on this subject. 

If the foregoing exposition is correct, here must be a pro- 
phetic glance at a scene of extraordinary grandeur and inter- 
est, occurring after the general resurrection and before the 
general judgment — the last conflict, and the final victory of 
Christ over all his foes combined. It seems impossible but 
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that it should be between the resurrection of all the dead, and 
the judgment. It is after the thousand years are finished. 
But the thousand years will continue till the general resurrec- 
tion. If it be supposed for a moment to be before the resur- 
rection, but about the close of the thousand years, while living 
men are still upon the earth, where, among living men at that 
period, could the vast multitude of wicked men be found, 
which are here described? Satan had been bound, shut up, 
and sealed in Tartarus, we know not how many ages, so that 
he should deceive the nations no more till the thousand years 
are fulfilled, when he must be loosed a little time. In that 
little time he appears able to gather an army like the sand of 
the sea. How could that be, except it were the multitude of 
the wicked dead raised from their graves ? 

Satan is said to have the power of death. Hades is repre- 
sented as the world and kingdom of death. Here the souls 
of the wicked dead are under the power of the devil, await- 
ing the resurrection and the judgment. Here Satan reigns 
over them. Christ at his death and resurrection seized and 
bound him,so that he should no more have power over 
those who believe in him. At the appointed time he will 
shut him up in his own realm, Hades, the abyss, to which his 
power will be limited, where he will reign over lost souls, till 
the general resurrection, when death and Hades will be de 
stroyed. At the resurrection the nations of the wicked will 
“ ascend” as it is here expressed, from Hades, and their bodies 
also from their graves, “ upon the breadth” — the surface? “of 
the earth.” Why might not Satan then be released — his 
prison not less than the intermediate prison of the lost being 
destroyed —and suffered to go among the lost, and deceive 
them once more, and for the last time; to delude them into the 
belief that he can lead them on in a succesful war upon God, 
and upon their great Judge — into a last vain and desperate 
attempt to overthrow the throne of heaven and escape the 
terrors of the last judgment, and its more awful sequences ? 
Such a conflict could not be protracted, nor its issue doubtful; 
there could be nothing less than the speedy and final over- 
throw of Satan and all his fiendish host, and the last judg- 
ment of all men. 
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Articte VII—THE MORAL CONFLICT OF HUMANITY. 


Romans, vir: 14-25. 


“+ 


[BY A. C. KENDRICK, D. D., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. | 


oe 


There is, in the deepest import of the term, but one single 
conflict of which our earth is the theatre; a eonflict out of 
which all others spring, and into which they all may be re- 
solved. It is the struggle between moral good and evil, be- 
tween right and wrong, between holiness and sin. It is this 
which imparts to every collision of political or social elements, 
to every form of outward or inward warfare, whatever of vi- 
tality and significance it possesses. If it do not contain the 
element of right and wrong, if it do not rest at bottom on 
some moral antagonism, it is scarcely worth the paper and ink 
consumed in making its record. There is no irreconcilable 
and internecine hostility, no irrepressible and interminable 
conflict, no war which admits absolutely no terms of adjust- 
ment, except the war between opposing moral elements as 
they are more dimly discriminated by man’s natural reason, 
and as brought out into broader and sterner antagonism on 
the luminous page of Revelation. 

This conflict is partially outward. It bodies itself forth in 
the great social and political forees which affect human prog- 
ress. It-is the latent power in all the great movements 
which convulse and upheave society. Yet these are but sec- 
ondary and symptomatic. They are but occasional excursions 
of the contending parties from that which is their proper 
theatre and battle-ground, the human soul. The powers prop- 
erly and primarily arrayed in the strife are the sentiments 
and affections, the principles and passions, of the individ- 
ual man. Here, in the secret chambers of a single soul, hid- 
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den away from the light of the sun, rages a conflict deeper 
in its origin, mightier in its elements, broader in its compass, 
and more momentous in its issues, than any outward war 
that convulses thrones, and shakes continents. In the ter- 
rible strife there going on, myriads of spirits hasten to marshal 
themselves as combatants and allies; the clang of its un- 
earthly weapons rings through all the realm of the Invisible; 
its vicissitudes are watched by millions of eager gazers in 
the high places of the creation; and its issues involve the 
weal or woe of a being moulded in the image of God, and born 
to the high heritage of his eternity. This contest is the 
substance of which all others are but shadows. This is the 
one, grand, central struggle, of which all others are but petty 
border skirmishes, and by which, sooner or later, they all 
will infallibly be determined. How goes the battle in the 
human heart? Tell us that, and we will spare you the trouble 
of forecasting the issues of the outward struggles of society. 
They are predetermined. The results of all minor controver- 
sies are wrapt up in that of the one all-comprehending contest. 
When the citadel has fallen, it is hopeless to defend the out- 
posts. When the heart has withered, any external bloom must 
be transitory. When the fountain is cut off, the streams must 
cease to flow. And so the currents of social improvement 
must necessarily dry up, unless fed from vital and perennial 
springs of virtue in the individual soul. 

A conflict such and so momentous is actually going on in 
every human bosom; it has been the inevitable allotment of 
humanity from the hour of the apostasy. And, what is un- 
utterably sad, it is a conflict in which, apart from the special 
provisions of redemption, the better cause is invariably the 
loser. Wherever this universal battle has been fought, under 
whatever diversity of outward circumstance, whether amidst 
the dense darkness of uncultured heathenism, amidst the 
mocking lights of refinement and philosophy, or under the 
broad, clear, steady illumination of God’s revealed law — how- 
ever varied in form and intensity, everywhere and always the 
heart that has not been the subject of a divine renewal, and had 
its weakness reénforced by Almighty strength, has succumbed 
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beneath the terrible might of the forces of evil. One long 
succession of defeats, utter and ignominious, fills out the mo- 
notonous and dreary record of the strife of unaided humanity 
with its gigantic moral foe. It has struggled: God has never 
allowed a human being to walk the earth so degraded but that 
some ray of moral light flashed across the darkness of his 
soul, and some faint sentiment of virtue resisted the inrushing 
powers of evil. But the struggle was predestined to failure. 
Speculatively, metaphysically, the human will may be as free 
as the most ardent champions of free volition assert; but re- 
ligiously, spiritually, it is the victim of a bondage of which 
Egyptian or African servitude is but the faintest symbol. 
This great conflict in its fiercest phases, and in its inevitable 
and melancholy defeat is, we believe, delineated by the Apos- 
tle Paul in the latter part of the seventh chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans. The natural antagonism between the lower 
and higher elements in man, between the flesh and the reason, 
the depraved passions and the conscience — an antagonism 
heightened and intensified by the presence and powerful action 
ot God’s revealed law —is here drawn out in few but dark 
and decisive lines, such as he only could have employed who 
knew by experience all the fierce horrors of the conflict. We 
say, such we believe to be the nature of the delineation; for, 
as our readers well know, the passage has been the subject of 
two very diverse interpretations, the one ordinarily regarded 
as the Calvinistic, the other as the Pelagian. The former refers 
it to the Christian warfare, to the struggle between gracious 
and depraved affections in the renewed man; the latter to the 
strife in the natural man between the heart and the reason un- 
der the stimulating influence of God’s revealed law. The lat- 
ter view prevailed among the Christian fathers until the time 
of Augustine. They understood the passage nearly unani- 
mously of the conflict which takes place in the unregenerate soul 
under the convicting influences of the law. For dogmatic 
reasons, Augustine, in his controversy with Pelagius, took a dif- 
ferent view, and referred it to the strife of contending elements 
in the converted soul. Otherwise, some of its expressions 
seemed hardly consistent with his doctrine of the eomplete 
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original depravity of fallen man. His interpretation was fol- 
lowed by the leading expositors of the reformation. Calvin, 
Melancthon, Beza, all so explained it. And, in fact, since the 
time of Augustine, the two opposite interpretations have been 
deemed the indexes of two diametrically opposite theological 
systems. To deny that the passage describes the Christian 
warfare has been considered almost tantamount to a denial of 
that warfare itself, or at all events as marking a strong ten- 
dency to the lower and looser tenets of Pelagius. The other 
view has been deemed almost indissolubly associated with the 
protounder theology of Augustine and Calvin. We believe 
the time to be not distant when such a judgment will be mat- 
ter of astonishment; when it wu] be seen that the passage, as 
interpreted by most of the fathers, instead of deserving the 
brand of the odiwm theologicum, as the natural ally of heresy, 
is in fact one of the most thoroughly Calvinistic passages in 
the whole New Testament, and asserts with extraordinary 
fulness and decision that bondage of the human will, that 
complete vitiation and enthrallment of our nature, which is the 
decisive point of Calvinism. 

The drift of recent interpretation is setting toward the earlier 
view. Bengel, Riickert, Meyer, De Wette, Olshausen, among 
the late New Testament expositors, have returned to the views 
of Chrysostom and Theodoret. Umbreit and Delitzsch still 
indeed adhere to the Augustinian interpretation; while some, 
as Hoffman, Tholuck, Ewald, compromising the two views, 
regard the apostle as speaking, indeed, of his present condi- 
tion, but of that condition as independent of its Christian 
elements, making thus a logical and ideal, but not temporal 
distinction. This latter view has unquestionably a measure of 
truth. In just so far as the conflict in the renewed is the same 
as that in the unrenewed man; in just so far as the elements 
of the moral struggle belong to every stage of yet unsanctified 
humanity, we may admit the correctness of this middle and 
compromising view. But, after all, this takes it out from the 
category of the properly so-called Christian warfare. For it 
is seen at a glance that a class of exercises which is common 
to regenerate and unregenerate is uot applicable, distinctively, 
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to either. And the real stress of the controversy is whether 
any of the moral movements described in this passage, are 
properly and peculiarly Christian. If they are, then Au- 
gustine is right, and we have the Christian warfare. If they 
are not, then the antagonist view is right, and we have prima- 
rily and properly a war among the natural elements of the 
soul, even though that war be carried forward into our regen- 
erated state. The proper question, therefore, is whether the 
passage delineates the strife between the natural and the spir- 
itual elements in the regenerated soul, or that conflict between 
the flesh and the moral reason — between our depraved lusts. 
and conscience reénforced by the sanctions, more or less dimly 
seen, of the Divine law, which is the inevitable allotment of 
our apostate, but recoverable nature. We render our own 
unqualified adhesion to the latter view. 

That we may come intelligently to the subject we glance 
rapidly over the preceding discussion. The earlier chapters 
of the epistle have shown the necessity of salvation by grace, 
in consequence of the universal enthrallment of mankind by 
sin, and their utter inability, therefore, to keep the law. And 
as the provisions of the gospel are necessary, so in chapter fifth 
they are shown to be abundant. The remedy is fully adequate 
to the disease. The streams which flow trom the fountains of 
redemption are deeper, fuller, mightier than those whieh well 
up from the dark fountains of the apostasy. The ruin wrought 
by the first Adam only paves the way for the grander deliver- 
ance achieved by the Second, and the very ravages and deso- 
lations of sin are made to render honor to superabounding 
grace. But this suggests the objection early urged against 
the gospel; — Is it licentious in its tendency? If sin is over- 
ruled to the glory of abounding grace, shall we continue in 
sin that grace may abound? And this leads to the second 
great feature of the gospel, its spiritual efficacy. It not only 
justifies, but sanctifies; not only delivers from the penalty of 
sin, but breaks its internal yoke and power. Its very nature, 
its fundamental conception, is death to sin, and life to holiness. 
The believer has been freed from bondage to a law which, as 
he could not keep it, had power only to enslave and to curse, 
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and been brought into a spiritual state in which he can fulfil 
essentially the righteousness of the law. So far, then, from the 
gospel being the minister of sin, it alone brings the moral 
freedom and power through which holy action becomes possi- 
ble. “For when we were in the flesh,” says the apostle, “the 
motions of sins — the sinful passions — which were through 
the law, wrought in our members to produce fruit unto 
death.” 

But as the apostle had before to vindicate the gospel, he has 
now to vindicate the law. As he had repelled the inference 
that because the gospel makes grace to superabound in the 
very midst of sin, therefore we should continue in sin that 
grace may abound, so now he repels the inference that because 
the law has been forced into an unwilling instrumentality in 
producing sinful passions, therefore the law is itself sinful. 
This is the point which he now proceeds briefly but earnestly 
to diseuss, viz, the relative agency of sin and the law in 
effecting the moral ruin of man, that, on the one hand, he may 
fully vindicate the character of the law, and yet, on the other, 
show its utter impotence to wrestle with the gigantic forces of 
evil in the human bosom. In doing this, he naturally par- 
tially personifies sin as well as the law, and this partial, un- 
designed personification, especially of sin, is kept up mainly 
through the subsequent description. Sin appears as the pri- 
mary and malignant agent, the law as the subordinate and 
enforced accomplice, while the J is the person on whom these 
forces operate, not the apostle, except so far as the apostle, 
having gone throngh the bitter experience, may make himself 
the representative of all who have shared the like struggle. 
And it is no part of Paul’s purpose to exonerate the individ- 
ual by throwing the guilt over upon an abstraction called sin. 
This is not at all in his mind. He is dealing with entirely 
another matter. He is adjusting the mutual relations of sin 
and the Jaw, and then depicting the complete and hopeless 
bondage to which they reduce their victim. Every thing else, 
with his characteristic absorption in the topic in hand, is for 
the time being lost sight of. 

In repelling, then, the charge that the law, though acciden- 
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tally concerned in working human depravity, is itself sinful, 
the apostle declares at the outset that it is in fact the very 
antipodes of sin. ‘ Nay, I did not know sin, except through 
law; for I knew unlawful desire only as the law said, thou 
shalt not covet.” The very fact of the law’s revealing sin, of 
its bringing it to light in its true nature as, sin, shows that it 
can have no affinity with sin. We learn sweet by contrast 
with bitter, and bitter by contrast with sweet. The light that 
reveals darkness, must itself be the opposite of darkness. The 
rule which shows the crookedness of an object, cannot itself be 
crooked. And so the law, against whose solemn background 
of spiritual requirement sin discloses its nature and enormity, 
can be no natural parent and ally of sin. Rather it is sin’s 
innocent instrument; “ for,” proceeds the apostle, “sin taking 
occasion through the commandment wrought in me all unlawful 
desire;” —a manifest explanatory expansion of the above 
terse and emphatic language, “ the sinful passions which were 
through the law.” We have here the rationale of the matter. 
It was not through the primary agency of the law; it was only 
as the law was made by Sin the instrument of his malignant 
and destructive purpose. Sin took advantage of the presence 
of the law to accomplish that which he otherwise could not 
do: “for without law sin is dead” — not was dead, but a uni- 
versal truth, a broad and general statement of the relation of 
sin to law. Where there is no law, there is no transgression. 
Sin is not reckoned when there is nolaw. The strength of 
sin is the law. The law is its vitality, its stronghold, the very 
right hand of its power; that of which sin availed itself to 
come into existence, and under whose shelter and sanction it 
sways its iron tyranny over the soul. Such is, in brief, Paul’s 
conception of the purpose and action of the law. Its office is 
to reveal sin, to stir up and bring to light the evil elements of 
our nature; nay, actually to create sin by rendering that sin- 
ful which would not be so except as the violation of some 
positive enactment. Holy action, then, under the law was 
impossible, and was even rendered by the law more utterly 
and absolutely impossible. The law worketh wrath. It has, 
in the apostle’s conception, no reforming power or purpose. It 
Vol. xxvii.*—31. 
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is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, not by corrective and 
elevating discipline, not by lifting us to a higher plain of moral 
virtue, from which we could easily step off upon the still loftier 
platform of the gospel, but by probing to the very bottom, 
nay, by aggravating, nay, by almost creating, our spiritual 
disease. “It was added on account of transgressions,” to give 
them their direst and most desperate character, and by giving 
full scope to the terrible ravages of sin, to show us the awful 
nature of the monster, and to drive, not draw, us to the gospel. 

And as without law sin is dead, so by consequence, /, the man, 
was alive once without law. When sin was dead, had as yet no 
real existence, I, in whom through the law it came afterwards 
to live and reign, was alive. Death had not been wrought in 
me by that sin which is the parent of death. I was really in 
a state of innocence, and consequently of life. Sin, which 
kills, and therefore death, its child, had as yet no dominion 
over me. The meaning of the passage is too plain to need 
mistake. It is the direct inference from the preceding. I 
was alive, not merely in my own imagination, but in the real 
fact of the case. As there was yet no law which sin could lay 
hold of to work in me guilt and death, I must be innocent 
and morally living. But when the commandment came, sin 
came to life,and I died. Sin, working through the command- 
ment, became a living power in my soul, and plunged me into 
guilt and moral death. And so “the commandment which 
was ordained for life, was found to me unto death.” For sin- 
taking occasion, through the commandment deceived, be- 
guiled, seduced me, as the serpent did Eve through the com- 
mand regarding the tree of knowledge, and slew me, made 
me the victim of death, as in the case of our first parents. 
The fault, then, lies not with the law. It is holy, just, and 
good. It lies with sin, which wrought death in me through 
that which is good, that it might be shown to be sin, might 
disclose the hellish malignity of its nature; might, in fine, 
through the commandment become exceeding sinful. 

We have thus reached the threshold of the disputed pas- 
sage, and if our interpretation thus far is correct, it wili go far 
to determine our understanding of what follows. We have 
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been tracing the respective agencies of sin and law in com- 
passing the moral ruin of man, in dragging him down from 
a state of innocence and life into a state of depravity and 
death. The delineation is not, we believe, as understood by 
many, that of a salutary awakening from the sleep of death 
to incipient spiritual life, but rather of the subjection of the 
soul to corruption and death. The whole drift of the passage 
is in this direction. It is introduced to indicate the agency of 
the law in working those sinful passions which, when we were 
in the flesh, produced fruit unto death. What more natural 
than that, in doing this, the writer should go back and trace 
the respective agencies of the two powers in originating the 
sinful state? And how apt an illustration was furnished in 
that law of Eden which, seized upon by sin as an occasion of 
transgression, became the innocent source of all our guilt and 
woe! And the process is that of sin working death in us 
through that which is good, and one whose responsibility is 
sedulously charged upon sin. Had it been a process of moral 
conviction, of awakening from death instead of plunging into 
death, why strip the law of that which would really have been 
its honor? And why commit the monstrous absurdity of 
making the hellish monster, sin, turn round and become the 
leader in the work of moral renovation? If Satan cast out 
Satan, how can his kingdom stand? 

Nor need we have difficulty with the interpretation on the 
score of fact. It is an ideal description of the process of 
man’s spiritual enslavement and ruin. The allusion is clearly 
to the scenes enacted in Paradise. The prohibition against 
eating of the tree of knowledge gave opportunity for unlawful 
desire, which sin malignantly laid hold of. Previously our 
first parents lived, enjoyed innocence and complete exemption 
from death. But taking advantage of the command, sin 
wrought in them all unlawful desire, deceived and killed them. 
The imagery thus drawn from the fall is ideally transferred to 
the whole agency of sin and the law in effecting man’s spirit- 
ual ruin. It matters not whether the actuai condition has been 
completely realized in an individual case or not; whether Paul 
shadows forth a period in his own moral history, as infancy . 
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or childhood, in which as yet the law had not come to him, or 
any condition of humanity, in which, the law being but dimly 
revealed, a less flagrant criminality is a sort of comparative 
innocence. He is illustrating a principle —a principle which 
was fully exemplified in Eden, and is everywhere exemplified 
just in proportion as the law remains in actual abeyance, and 
God winks “at the times of this ignorance.” Originally sin, 
through the commandment, plunged the parents of the race 
from perfect innocence into guilt and death, and the process 
is repeated in kind wherever the law coming to individuals or 
communities that had lived in previous ignorance of it, deep- 
ens their responsibility and aggravates their condemnation. 
We need not for a moment suppose that Paul intends to rep- 
resent the apostasy of our first parents as actually and fully 
repeated in any of their descendants; or that he regards any 
human being since the fall as ever really in a state of inno- 
cence and life. But the principle is equally exemplified in 
the absolute apostasy of the first transgressors, and the com- 
parative deterioration which sin works through the law in any 
of their offspring. Nay, it might be even applied to the pro- 
cess of legal conviction, so far as the law then comes with 
greater power to the soul, and as the clear perception of the 
state of moral death is momentarily confounded with its actual 
existence. It is no violent metaphor to regard that which 
awakens me consciously to my state of perdition as identical 
with that which really plunges me into it. Still that illusion 
could be but transient, and that illusion cannot be the basis 
of the present representation. The death is too real, and the 
purpose is too manifest to shift its responsibility over from the 
law upon sin. 

Having gone back thus a step to depict the origin of the 
state, having shown how sin and law combined to plunge the 
soul from life and innocence into misery and death — “sin 
working death by that which is good” —he reverts to the 
consequences of that plunge; and the abiding state of the 
soul, enthralled under the joint sway of the tyrant and his un- 
willing but potent ally, is the theme, if we mistake not, of the 
portraiture which follows. We have had the sudden plunge; 
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we have now the permanent degradation. We are called to 
follow the awful struggle of a soul that has not forgotten its 
high origin and destination; that has “not lost all its original 
brightness;” that still retains a spark of the divine fire which 
was lighted in the inner sanctuary of its being, in its terrible 
bondage to the forces of sin and death guaranteed in their 
usurpation by the strange alliance of the law. 

The first wail from the prison-house gives the key-note to all 
that follows. It tells us at once how complete is the enthrall- 
ment, how hopeless will be the struggle. Its terrible import 
ought never to have been mistaken. In three brief clauses 
the apostle unfolds the whole seqret of his ideal condition. 
Passing, in the excitement of discourse, from the past to the 
present, or rather throwing himself back into the past, and 
giving to his picture dramatic fervidness, he exclaims, “ For . 
we know that the law is spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under 
sin.” Here is the secret of the law’s enslaving power over 
me; the reason why sin can use it in riveting my chains. It 
is spiritual and demands, as a condition of obedience, a spirit- 
ual nature. But that nature I do not possess. I am carnal; 
not merely fleshly (aapxexd¢) but fleshy, made of flesh (capxv6c) 
the expression being entirely equivalent to “being in the 
flesh” of v. 5, and marking a state wholly incompatible with 
spiritual action. Let the reader look at the above verse, for 
it contains the germ of the whole subsequent description; and 
let him look, in confirmation, at verses 8, 11, and 13. But 
more, I am “sold under sin,” enthralled by a tyrant who, as 
shown by all the context, rules despotically in my flesh, and 
thence extends his sway over my entire being. The phrase 
marks, by universal admission, in this passage the condition 
of aslave. Hence, the description goes on, as a slave “that 
which I work I know not.” The slave knoweth not what his 
master doeth, and as he but works out blindly the behests of 
his master, so he knows but partially the nature and compass 
of his own actions. Acting against his higher nature, driven 
by the wild impulses of passion, rather than guided by the 
steady light of reason, he acts blindly, at random, in the dark. 
We take yevdoxw with Chrysostom and Theodoret, Riickert, 
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Meyer, Alford, and others, in its simpler sense of know, rather 
than in that of allow, approve. The difference, however, does 
not affect the general scope of the interpretation. 

And in thus working ignorantly and blindly at the imperi- 
ous and arbitrary bidding of another, “I practise not what I 
would, but what I hate thatdo I.” I perform at the behests 
of my tyrant loathsome deeds, from which my better nature 
recoils. “The man who acts in the light of his moral con- 
sciousness,” says Meyer, “ does of course not what is abhorrent 
to his moral reason, but acts in conformity with its dictates. 
He who acts without this clear moral consciousness, performs 
not that which his enlightened reason wills, but that which it 
repudiates and abhors.” Is not, then, the declaration true in 
a most important sense of unregenerate man? Does he not 
often violently, and always really, always at least until sealed 
over to perdition, resist the passions that enslave and debase 
him? Does he not, in the profounder elements of his soul, 
loathe the lusts to which he yet feels himself a helpless prey ? 
Is there not between the higher and the lower forces of his na- 
ture a war as ruthless as the grave? Is not the literature of 
the world, is not the experience of humanity, written all over 
with proofs of the rebellion of subject reason against the ty- 
rant lust? We need not fill our pages with classical citations 
to illustrate this point. The whole daily experience of man- 
kind but reiterates the sentiment of the Latin poet: 

Aliudque Cupido, 


Mens aliud suadet; video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor; 


And of the English poet: 


Weak and irresolute is man ; 
The purpose of to-day, 

Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow melts away. 

The bow well bent and smart the spring, 
Vice seems already slain ; 

But passion rudely snaps the string, 
And it revives again. . 


“ And if I do that which I would not I assent unto the law 
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that it is good.” The dissent of my moral reason from my 
acts is an approval of that law which joins my reason in con- 
demning them. I thus, in the very act of rebellion, not merely 
concede, but give my vote of approval to the law which con- 
demns me. The apostle keeps in mind his purpose of vindi- 
cating the law for its enforced agency in enslaving the victim; 
the victim himself pronounces its decisive acquittal. And 
thus, as the case stands (vv), acting against my better reason, 
working that which I would not, and which I know not, I show 
that I am completely in a state of bondage; that I am tyran- 
nized over by a power from without, that has absorbed, as it 
were, my whole being; that “it is no longer I that do it but 
sin that dwelleth in me.” Sin has usurped the throne of my 
being; he compels me to act blindly, darkly, in violation of 
reason .and conscience, and of that moral law to which they 
lend their sanction. Thus, we have again, if possible, with 
deeper emphasis, the “sold under sin” of v. 14, in neither 
case, be it remembered, to exonerate the sinner from responsi- 
bility, but here, as throughout, to exhibit the completeness of 
his bondage under the law, and the “exceeding sinfulness” 
of sin. 

“ For I know that there dwelleth not in me, that is, in my 
flesh, any good;” suggested by the preceding, “sin that dwel- 
leth in me,” and confirming the statement there incidentally 
made, that sin, and not anything good, dwells in that “ flesh” 
which is my controlling element. I am predominantly “in 
the flesh,” am fleshly (sapxevocg), and in this now controlling 
element of my being dwells no good. The antithesis te the 
flesh, my moral will, my reason (vov¢), has indeed an element 
of good, but it is powerless against the overmastering influence 
of the flesh, which causes every good resolution to perish in 
the bud. “For to will is present with me, but how to perform 
what is good, I find not.” I have the power of resolving, of 
willing, of purposing, but that is all. My resolutions die in 
their cradle; they are strangled in their very birth by the ser- 
pent that has coiled himself around my moral being. And, 
again, in proof he adds: “For the good which I would I do 
not, but the evil which I would not that 1 do;” my moral being 
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is so completely disorganized that its laws are totally reversed. 
And on this follows an emphatic reiteration of the inference 
that so acting and so rebelling I prove myself the bond-slave 
of sin; my acts are not so much my own as of the tyrant that 
dictates and compels them. It is not necessary to restrict the 
“1” here to my internal nature, my better self. It is simply 
a strong rhetorical figure, asserting the supreme dominion of 
sin over the whole man. 

The struggle approaches its climax. I have tried the 
strength of the several parties enlisted in it. Sin, flesh, law, 
reason, conscience, will, each has put forth its power, and I 
have reached my conclusion: “I find, then, the law, the fixed 
and inexorable fact, that when I would do good, evil ¢s present 
with me. It matters not how earnest and energetic my striv- 
ing; what clearness of moral perception, what loftiness of 
moral purpose, what persistent and desperate endeavor, backed 
up by the sanctions of the law, come to my rescue. All is in 
vain. My purpose withers away, and I sink in exhaustion 
and despair. “I have pleasure, indeed, in the law as to the 
inward man;” my reason and conscience recognize its majesty, 
its purity, its transcendent excellence, and render it their 
admiring homage. But alas for the tyranny of lust! “I see 
another law in my members (my flesh) warring against the 
law of my mind, and rendering me captive to the law of sin 
which is in my members.” This is but the summing up of all 
that precedes—the final decision as to the strength of the 
bondage, and the hopelessness of the struggle. My mind, 
reason (voc) approves the law which lust renders me impotent 
to obey. Well may such a state of things wring from the 
wretched bondman the despairing cry, “ Miserable man that 
Iam! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 
Who ransom me from this triple slavery of sin, and flesh, and 
death ? 

Weare now prepared for the apostle’s remedy. We have 
reached a point which demands the interposition of a Divine 
Deliverer. If ever there was a dignus vindice nodus, if ever 
a crisis which might justly call a deity to the rescue, it is here. 
In that sharp cry went up the concentrated wail of our apos- 
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tate humanity—the shriek of a storm-tost, wrecked and des- 
pairing soul. And where is the remedy? Where the light 
that shall shine on this deeper than Egyptian darkness 
Where the star that shall arise on this stormy ocean and 
guide into the port of peace a foundering bark freighted with 
the riches of immortality? The Deliverer is not wanting. 
From a high spiritual eminence the apostle has surveyed these 
terrible convulsions of an enthralled soul. He has not deline- 
ated this scene of gloom and degradation simply to mock us. 
He has not made his severe and searching diagnosis of our 
disease without knowing that the physician was at hand. He 
has not uncovered our moral nakedness, except to reclothe us 
in vestments of heavenly beauty. He knew from the first 
whither he was tending. His own soul had gone through the 
agony. His own lips had drunk to its dregs the bitter cup. 
His own feet had trod this dark valley and shadow of death, 
and he knew how glorious a light shines on the realm beyond. 
He opens to us the abyss of our wretchedness that he may 
point us to a corresponding height of bliss. He portrays the 
abjectness of our slavery that he may set over against it the 
dignity of our spiritual freedom. “I thank God”—such is 
the outburst of his apostlic heart as he hangs shudderingly 
over that gulf of perdition—“I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord!” This name suggests the whole. Atone- 
ment, justification, redemption, freedom, moral power and 
purity, spiritual life culminating in life eternal, are all wrapt 
up in that one all-potent name. It is the talismanic word 
which transforms a scene black with the pall of death into a 
scene radiant with heavenly glory; which bids the slave start 
into freedom, the sick into health, the dead into life. We stop 
not to inquire into the structure of the elliptical sentence. 
Whether Paul renders his thanks to God through Jesus Christ 
— that there is a deliverer; or, whether, as we rather believe, 
he thanks God that deliverance comes through Jesus Christ, 
matters not as to the essential import of the passage. It is 
the end of that terrible strife; the soul’s emerging from that 
surging and tempestuous sea into a haven of divine peace and 
calm. : 
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But having thus briefly and rapturously indicated the rem- 
edy, the apostle, before proceeding forward on that swelling 
flood of triumph which heaves like a magnificent ocean 
through the entire next chapter, reverts for one moment to the 
previous picture, as, however, against the new back-ground 
supplied by the last sentence. Before, be was alone in his 
struggle; now he has found a potent ally. Before it was “1, 
of or by myself,” (adro¢ éyw) by a usage of adto¢g very fami- 
liar in Greek. “So then” —he casts his eye back for a mo- 
ment — ‘I, of myself, serve with the mind, indeed, the law of 
God, but with the flesh the law of sin;” leaving the reader to 
draw the contrast, of which in fact the whole next chapter is 
an expansion, that now no longer left to myself, the dominion 
of the flesh broken, I serve with mind and spirit the law of 
God. 

We have gone rapidly over the passage, and can scarcely 
be left in doubt as to the nature of the struggle which it deline- 
ates. That it is not a Christian who is thus terribly and hope- 
lessly enslaved is shown first by the origin and starting point 
of the discussion. It originates in a purpose to vindicate the 
incidental complicity of the law with sin in making it pro- 
duce fruit unto death in the depraved soul, and in doing this 
it shows first how sin took occasion from the law to plunge the 
person into a state of death, and then how the two concur, 
the one directly, the other indirectly, to hold him there. 

And as the starting point, so the whole tone and tenor of 
the portraiture determine it to the unregenerate. The person 
is predominantly, ideally, theoretically, in the flesh. He is 
the bond-slave of sin that enthralls his will to his fleshly ap- 
petites, makes him powerless to execute the law, and compels 
him, after treading and retreading the ever-recurring circle of 
renewed and baffled endeavor, of momentary victory and 
permanent defeat, to sink at least in exhaustion and despair. 
Such, assuredly, is not Paul’s ideal of the Christian character; 
such is not its practical exemplification in the world. The 
Christian is not the purchased slave of sin; he is not so in the 
flesh as to be unable to accomplish the spiritual requirements 


of the law. He does, though imperfectly, yet really perform 
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them. He does not consume all his energies in task-work 
which his better nature loathes. He is not so the thrall of sin 
that sin, engrossing his personality, becomes as it were the res- 
ponsible author of his acts —“ No more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me.” Dogmatic ingenuity has indeed tor- 
tured the very fact which marks the extreme of degradation 
into a proof of Christian character. The fact that he is in 
bondage, that his willis enthralled, argues, it is urged, that it 
is not the sinner; for to Azm sin is the natural state, and he 
has no other will. But is it true that there are no conflicting 
elements in the natural man? Are not reason and conscience 
inextinguishable advocates for the right, and protestants 
against wrong, in the human soul? Is it not, therefore, the 
precise description of unrenewed humanity that it is a subject 
at once of moral struggle and moral servitude; that the nobler 
elements which God, as a gracions token, has left living within 
it, bear decisive though ineffectual testimony against the pas- 
sions and appetites by which they are enthralled? Is not the 
higher nature in reluctant vassalage to the lower? These 
quenchless aspirations after the only good and fair, these 
longings for a higher life, these life-long endeavors to build up 
over the treacherous quicksands of passion a durable struc- 
ture of virtuous character, these remonstrances of the reason, 
these stings of conscience, these agonies of remorse, these 
resolutions and repentings, these “resolves and re-resolves,” 
which lie strown along every step of the pathway to perdi- 
tion — what are they but eloquent witnesses to the veracity of 
the apostle? What do they speak of but a perpetual revolt 
against a perpetually overmastering despotism ¢ 

But, on the other hand, 2s this the ideal— or the actual — 
condition of the believer? He may, indeed, as he renounces 
his spiritual prerogatives, as he is unfaithful to the law of his 
heavenly birth, partially pass again under the yoke of sin; 
but he never becomes again its helpless thrall. He may not 
be, and he is not, with his utmost fidelity, able immediately to 
extinguish his fleshly lusts; but he is on the whole steadily 
subjugating them, and advancing toward their complete extir- 
pation. In the agonies of the passing conflict, and under the 
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pressure of remaining corruption, he may often adopt the lan- 
guage of utter spiritual impotence. He may speak of his 
thraldom to sin, of the will, without the power, to do good; but 
the declaration is only partially and relatively true. His 
normal condition is precisely the reverse. As a Christian he is 
free. Asa Christian he is spiritual. As a Christian, walking 
not after the flesh, but after the’ Spirit, he does fulfil essen- 
tially the righteousness of the law. True, he bears into every 
act the contamination of sin; but it is no less true that he 
bears into every act an element of holiness. If he never does 
a deed which does not partially violate the law, he neither, 
if he is a genuine child of the Spirit, ever does a deed which 
does not partially, in its deepest spiritual significance, fulfil 
it. And to apply to him who is thus emancipated the terms 
which express the extreme of moral degradation, is simply 
monstrous. Who is more wretched than the slave of sin? 
What condition more abject and deplorable than that of the 
helpless bondman who, blindly and perforce, works the will of 
the tyrant who is urging him to destruction? Such is that of 
him whom the apostle here personates. Moral servitude is 
his ideal condition. It is not the intermittent, but the contin- 
uous state; not the transient seeming, but the permanent 
reality. As aslave he knows not what he works, and: prose- 
cutes task-work which he hates. Asa slave he has no inde- 
pendent, at least no effective volition, but has his very 
personality absorbed into that of his indwelling tyrant. As a 
slave, though he is alive to the excellence of the divine law, 
and would tain obey it, yet another law overmasters him, and 
renders obedience utterly impossible. And finally, as a slave 
he raises the agonizing cry for deliverance. To the practical 
side of the picture there is no relieving light, no softening 
shade. The condition is absolute. There is not the slightest 
evidence that the writer speaks only comparatively, and is 
putting in strong hyperbolical terms the subjective feeling of 
inability to come up to the measure of the mind’s aspirations. 
The whole tenor of the representation absolutely forbids this 
idea. It is one dead level, one dreary desert of moral inabil- 
ity. Overand over again is presented the one single feature 
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of the soul’s absolute incapacity to break the yoke of sin, and 
perform —not merely in degree, but in kind —the require- 
ments of the law. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the distinctive, the differentiating element of the condi- 
tion here described is that of one whose moral faculties 
recognize fully the excellence of the law, but whose enslave- 
ment to flesh and sin deprives him of the power to obey it. 

In this respect then how far from decisive is the fact that 
the believer, in the vicissitudes of his Christian warfare, often 
finds these expressions applicable to his own experience. That 
may be very appropriate as a passionate hyperbole which is 
very far from true as an objective description. The Christian 
is still, though not in the sense in which the apostle often uses 
the expression, in the flesh. Sin, though vanquished, has not 
been exterminated. The gospel does not at once consummate 
its redeeming work, but leaves him still to many a bitter strug- 
gle, and sometimes to succumb for a moment to his powerful 
foe. Hence in the varying phases of his Christian life, the 
expressions of the present passage often force themselves from 
his lips. To his present seeming they are not inapplicable. 
Looking at what he should be and at what he is — at his ideal 
and his actual self— at the heights of transcendent purity 
which he is yet so far, far below — he often feels that to will is 
present with him, but that performance is impossible, and he 
often sighs despairingly over the bondage of the flesh. But 
after all his state is removed as wide as the poles asunder 
from the one here described. That is relative, this is abso- 
lute; that is exceptional, this is normal; that expresses the 
transient phases of Christian feeling; this the sad and final 
verdict of the moral consciousness. The one struggler is 
really spiritua] with contaminations of the flesh; really free, 
but with dark reminders of his slavery; really going on ina 
career of moral conquest, and ‘through the shadows of the 
globe sweeping into the younger day.’ The other, really in 
the flesh, really in bondage, alternates only between desperate 
struggle and inevitable defeat. 

We see, then, how widely the passage differs from others 
which are sometimes appealed to as proof that the picture 
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here drawn is applicable to the Christian. In I. Cor. iii, the 
apostle tells his Corinthian brethren that he could not speak 
unto them as spiritual, but as carnal, as babes in Christ. 
“ And ye are yet carnal. For whereas there is jealousy and 
strife among you, are ye not carnal and walk as men?” The 
state here represented is exceptional and partial, the result 
partly of spiritual infancy, partly of a voluntary descent from 
high Christian ground into the turbid atmosphere of human 
passion. Christians are nowhere treated as mere spiritual ma- 
chines, but as moral agents, capable of relapsing, partially at 
least, from their spiritual standing and yielding to the seductions 
of the flesh. Forgetting his heavenly birth-right and his spirit- 
ual freedom, the believer may partially reénthrall himself to 
the sins from which he has been emancipated. In his folly he 
may, and often does, gather the links of the broken chain, 
and seek to twine them anew around him. But this state of 
partial carnality into which one may fall, is far removed from 
that state of complete and controlling carnality out of which 
one cannot rise. The theory of the Christian life is its posses- 
sion of spiritual power; the theory of the condition we are 
here contemplating is its utter destitution of spiritual power. 

But Gal. v: 16-19, is cited as parallel to the present passage 
in relation to believers. An exact rendering and a moment’s 
examination destroy the seeming parallel : “ And I say, walk 
in the spirit, and do not fulfil the desire of the flesh. For the 
flesh desireth against the spirit and the spirit desireth against 
the flesh; and these are contrary to one another in order that 
ye may not do the things which ye would.” The persons here 
addressed are in the spirit, and as being spiritual are exhorted 
to walk in the spirit; of such spiritual condition, or walk our 
passage contains no trace. We then have the antagonism of 
the flesh and the spirit—their hostile striving, each in order to 
prevent the person from doing the things which he otherwise 
would; the flesh seeking to prevent him from following the 
impulses of the spirit; the spirit from following the impulses 
of the flesh. But of any inability on the part of the believer 
to perform spiritual works the passage contains not the slight- 
est intimation. 
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But let us advert again to some other features of our pas- 
sage, which have been supposed to make for its application to 
the Christian. The use of the first person and the present 
tense has been often urged in proof that Paul was describing 
his present spiritual conflicts. The use of the present, how- 
ever, in delineating a past scene is one of the commonest 
figures in rhetoric, and springs out of one of the most natural 
laws of the human mind. And also the individualizing a 
general and abstract statement and bringing it home to one’s 
self in a concrete form is frequent with vivid thinkers and 
writers, and is eminently suited to the fervil genius of Paul. 
His spirit is all aglow with the truths which he is exhibiting, 
and with his whole impassioned nature he plunges into the 
scene which he is delineating, and makes it a present reality. 
Special reasons, moreover, can be seen in the present case for 
this vivid dramatic impersonation. Paul was no stranger to 
the conflict which he so vividly portrays. He had sounded 
all the deep abysses of that terrible experience. Even in the 
proudest days of his Phariseeism, while exulting in the strict- 
ness of his legal morality and in an outward righteousness in 
which men could detect no flaw — even, then, the lightning 
flashes of Sinai must have often sent startling illuminations into 
the deep chambers of his soul. In the inmost centre of con- 
sciousness he had felt strange convictions that his morality was 
rotten, and his righteousness a sham. He had felt that the 
spiritual requirements of that law rose heaven-high above his 
utmost reach of moral effort, and he had often shrunk back 
from the future with a dreadful presentiment that the end of 
all was to be ignominious defeat. And thus, in his own per- 
sonal experience, Paul is recording the universal experience of 
humanity. He is delineating one of the phases of the uni- 
versal conflict in that which had transpired in his own soul. 
His own experience is but the vivid embodiment of the war- 
fare which humanity is always waging, and to which, though 
under very altered conditions and with the certainty of a 
reversed result, even the Christian bosom is not a stranger. 
Nay, the actwal conflict is often severest in the Christian, for 
it is precisely in him that the sleep of death has been broken 
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and the Spirit has undertaken the work of overthrowing the 
dominion of the flesh. Still the warfare here waged is not the 
warfare of the Christian, as such, not a warfare which is ever 
in all its elements exemplified in him; for the Christian is 
never wholly without spiritual power. And the fact that the 
apostle is delineating his own former pungent experience, and 
in this standing as the representative of struggling humanity, 
abundantly accounts for the outward form of his representa- 
tion. 

Again, the expression, “It is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me,” has been urged as proving that not an 
unregenerate, but a renewed man is speaking. It is readily 
admitted that the language might be so employed; it might 
be used by one conscious that all his nobler energies were 
devoted to God and holiness, to indicate that those sinful acts 
which he performs are so alien to his regenerated nature that 
they seem to belong to another personality. It might thus be 
used to indicate a predominate reign of holiness. But such 
is not its use here, but rather the opposite. For here it refers 
not to his exceptional acts, but to the whole forces of his prac- 
tical nature as against his rational and volitional, as being 
overmastered and controlled by sin. The obvious intention 
of the language here is to represent a state of complete moral 
slavery. 

But it is urged that odzére, no more, no longer (it isno more 
I that do it), indicates a transition into an altered state. Even 
Bengel and Olshausen, who take the passage in general as 
describing an unregenerate condition, find here an advance 
toward a better frame of mind. To this we must reply that 
the person’s situation no where appears darker and more hope- 
less than in verses 21, 23, 24. In truth, the word odxérz here, 
as held by Riickert, Meyer, and De Wette, is not temporal 
but logical. It has no reference to a present time as con- 
trasted with a former time, but to an actual in contrast with 
a supposed ideal state. It is so used historically: “I no 
longer did,” meaning “ that I did not, as the fact was, do what 
otherwise I might have done,” and then logically, it is no 
longer so as under another supposition it would have been. 
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This usage has hundreds of illustrations in classical, and seve- 
ral in New Testament Greek, answering to the logical uses of 
vov, vuvt, now, as the case actually stands. Both usages are 
abundant in Greek, though not sufficiently noticed by the 
Lexicons. In verses 17 and 21, then, of this passage before 
us: “If I do what 1 would not, it is no longer I that do it,” 
means, ‘ as the case then actually stands, it is not I that do it, 
as under other circumstances it would be.’ The language 
then indicates no progress towards a better condition. It does 
not say that it is no longer I that do, as it once was, but it is 
not I that do it, as under another supposition it would have 
been. 

But we are pointed to the expression: “1 delight in the law 
of God after the inward man,” as unanswerable evidence that 
the apostle is describing the Christian warfare, and undoubt- 
edly it furnishes strong seeming support to this view. And 
were this the real language of the apostle, we should feel that 
only the most decisive evidence of the context could prevent 
our referring it to the Christian, and could hardly account for 
it, even by supposing that the apostle had thrown back un- 
consciously his regenerated emotions into his ante-Christian 
state, and tinged the conflict under the law with the coloring 
ot the Christian warfare. But in fact the apostle says no such 
thing. He does not talk about delaghteng in the law of God; 
the word which he employs has no such vividness and glow 
of meaning. It is simply (cvr7jdopae) to be pleased with, to 
have pleasure m, and does little more than take the act out of 
the sphere of mere intellectual or moral approval. It is less 
strong not only than tépzopae, delight, or dydddopar, exult, but 
even than yatow, rejoice. It is a somewhat heightened expres- 
sion of the consent to, give my sanction to, of verse 16, and in 
both cases the apostle uses decisive terms, partly because he 
wishes to emphasize the mind’s vindication of the law, and 
partly because the stronger the testimony of the moral reason 
to the excellency of virtue, the more odious and formidable 
appears the enslaving power of sin. A similar principle 
explains the J hate used of the sentiment with which he 
regards tlae course in which his sin-enthralled appetites impel 
Vol. xxvii.*—32. 
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him. So repugnant is that course to his moral reason, so thor- 
oughly do all the nobler convictions and impulses of his na- 
ture pronounce its condemnation, that it is with no very 
violent metaphor that he declares that he hates it. There are 
convictions of the speculative intellect, warm and hearty ap- 
provals of the conscience, and glowing imaginative senti- 
ments, which border so closely on the radical affections of the 
soul that they are with difficulty discriminated from it. Vir- 
tue lives and glows as a conviction in the intellect and as a 
sentiment in the imagination, when it really has no power over 
the heart, and he will often dilate admiringly, and even raptur- 
ously, on truth and beauty and goodness, over whose life they 
have not a particle of practical power; and dwell with loath- 
ing and disgust on the very vices that enslave him. And 
Paul, it should be remembered, deals freely with the actual 
phenomena of the human consciousness. His fervid and 
glowing pen pours out the emotions of an excited soul with- 
out stopping to weigh nicely the metaphysical accuracy, or the 
possible dogmatical misapprehension of his expressions. And 
he here uses the strong and decisive terms of hate and ap- 
proval, partly because he feels them, and partly because he 
would render his profoundest homage to the law, and make 
sin appear exceedingly sinful. . 

But is not “the inward man” a distinctive characteristic of 
the Christian, and does not this phrase mark a believer’s strug- 
gle? We answer that we know nothing in the phrase which 
should in advance limit it to the regenerate. On the other 
hand, as the person is in the flesh, carnal, with a resisting will 
and moral sense, nothing is more natural than that over 
against this outward man, the flesh, he should designate this 
reason and conscience as the inward man. That this is what 
the apostle here refers to, is evident not only from the general 
drift of the context, but by his immediate explanation. The 
“inner man” is his (vod¢), bis mind, intelligence, reason, not 
any thing that is characteristieally Christian. In the Chris- 
tian we have the “new man,” the “ new creatiov,” the “spir- 
itual man,” as his peculiar attributes, and although this may be 
applied to him (as in II. Cor. iv), as the seat of his spiritual 
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being, it need, by no means, be necessarily thus restricted, 
and here clearly it is not. Thespirit of God dwelling within 
the Christian has regenerated and made him spiritual. This 
is his appropriate description. His proper warfare is a war 
of the flesh against the spirit. Here the warfare is of the 
flesh against the reason. The law of the mind is in unequal 
conflict with the law of sin. There is no trace of that spirit- 
ual being which the New Testament everywhere ascribes to 
the Christian; no trace of a heavenly birth, of a divine 
renewal. The person has never been lifted into a higher than 
his native element, never been furnished with supernatural 
weapons, never endowed with aught higher than his natural 
sentiments of right and duty, for carrying on the conflict. 
Hence the heaven-wide difference between the two conflicts. 
The one is that of the flesh and the spirit, in which the spirit 
is systematically and steadily triumphant. The other is that 
of the flesh and the moral reason, in which the reason is per- 
manently and hopelessly enthralled. 

Again, the closing declaration of the passage is deemed to 
demand the Christian interpretation. It runs in our version: 
“So, then, with the mind I myself serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” The rendering is somewhat 
unfortunate. More accurately it is: ‘So, then, I myself, or 
I, of myself, serve with the mind, indeed, the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” As thus translated, the 
passage is a mere resumption, though from a now altered point 
of view, of the whole preceding description, and yields, when 
carefully examined, no support to the Augustinian interpreta- 
tion. First, the I, by or of myself (as before remarked, a very 
familiar use of adtd¢ in Greek), naturally marks the condition 
of the combatant before the accession of the new and divine 
helper whom the last sentence brings to his aid. Secondly, 
in accordance with this, it is, as before, only with his mznd, 
his understanding, his reason, that he as yet serves the law of 
God, not with the spirit, as afterwards, when he enters upon 
his spiritual state. Thirdly, we ask the particular attention of 
the Greek student to the particles and the order of the clauses. 
With péy and dé the second clause is regularly the higher and 
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decisive one; the former merely conceding a point, but leaving 
the stress of the statement to fall upon the latter, as in English, 
“he is learned, indeed, but foolish;” “he is rich, to be sure, 
but miserable.” And thus the introductory clause (with pév) 
may often be properly expressed in English by while, or al- 
though. In the present case, then, the exact force of the pas- 
sage is, “So, then, I by myself, serve with the mind, it is true, 
the law of God, but (as the countervailing and decisive fact) 
with the flesh the law of sin :” or, “So, then, I of myself, 
although with the mind I serve the law of God, yet with the 
flesh serve the law of sin.” Thus, by the structure of the sen- 
tence, the decisive idea, that on which the mind is left to rest 
as determining the person’s moral condition is, that he is, after 
all, capxvo¢, and serves with his flesh the law of sin. The 
darker aspect of the case is the final and controlling one. The 
serving of the law of God with the reason is good as far as it 
goes, yet it cannot avail to break or annul the tyranny of the 
flesh. Had it described a Christian, the order of the clauses 
would have demanded to be reversed: So, then, I with the 
flesh it is true, serve the law of sin, but with the mind, or the 
spirit, the law of God. As it is, it is only one more repetition 
—before the writer bids good-bye to that state forever — of 
the so-often repeated thought of the unequal strife —impar 
congressus Achilli —of his aspiring reason with the overmas- 
tering and enchaining flesh. 

If it be further objected to our wide application of the pas- 
sage, that Paul speaks so definitely of the law of God as that 
which claims his approval, and not virtue, right, moral excel- 
lence, we must remember that Paul was a Jew, belonging to 
a nation who had received an express and immediate revela- 
tion from God, and all whose conceptions of virtue and vice, 
moral good and evil, wisdom and folly, clustered round and 
centered in the revealed law of God. They were left to no 
vague imaginations of beauty, truth, and goodness. The whole 
world of spiritual ideas came to them in a form terribly con- 
crete. All that the pagan world contemplated of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, was to the Jew summed in that law 
of God which Infinite Holiness had flashed into his face and 
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conscience from the awful summits of Sinai. This law the 
Jew obeyed when he did good. This law he approved when 
he approved the right. In this were summed up all his con- 
ceptions of the moral government of the world, and the moral 
obligations of the race. As, therefore, the whole system of 
redemption comes to us clothed in Jewish costume, and we 
have to expand its local Jewish symbols into world-wide prin- 
ciples, so the great conflict of humanity here takes the pecu- 
liar type of Judaism (in fact its highest type), and the battle 
which, in a Gentile who was a law to himself, would have been 
with the law of right and duty as traced on the tablet of his 
conscience, becomes here a direct issue with the outward re- 
vealed ordinances of a holy God. 

And, again, we must remember that we have the struggle 
as distilled through the alembic of the apostle’s heart. It is 
scarcely possible that Paul could record such a conflict — one 
in which he had borne so vital a part, and whose subsiding bil- 
lows still heaved like the tossings of a spent storm through his 
daily experience, and from which he had been so delivered, 
without touching its leading features with the retrospective 
tinge of his Christian consciousness. The believer, who is 
gathering up into his own personality the elements of the uni- 
versal experience of humanity, cannot but interpenetrate the 
portraiture with some tokens of his regenerated feelings. 
He will describe the conflict, not so much as it appears to the 
person who is blindly, darkly waging it, as in the way in which 
it finally discloses its full significance to his enlightened spirit- 
ual perception. From his higher ground of spiritual illumi- 
nation he now discovers the precise elements and the real scope 
of the conflict, and he can hardly contemplate that strife and 
that victory, that darkness and that light, the infinite wretch- 
edness of the bondage, and the infinite blessedness of the sal- 
vation, without giving utterance to the emotions which they 
inspire. Hence the piercing shriek of the helpless combatant: 
hence the exultant welcome of the dawning deliverance. But 
though thus cast in a Jewish mould, and embodied in the per- 
sonality and tinged with the reflex sentiment of an apostle, 
the contest is substantially that of the natural man of all ages, 
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struggling under his convictions of moral duty, whether gath- 
ered more faintly from the dim disclosures of the reason, or 
more clearly from the express enactments of the law of God 
—and struggling in vain. It is the slavery of human nature 
until endowed with spiritual freedom and power through the 
cross of Christ. 

But having looked at, and, as we believe, obviated the main 
objections to our interpretation, to make assurance doubly 
sure, let us follow the apostle for a moment into the next chap- 
ter, and mark the contrast there presented to the painful por- 
traiture which we have been contemplating. ‘I thank God,” 
says the apostle, looking back upon his former self in the light 
of his present self, “through Jesus Christ our Lord! He will 
deliver me from this body of death.” And with the opening 
of the next chapter the deliverance has come. My condition 
is completely reversed. Before, 1 was in the flesh, and pre- 
dominantly carnal; now I am spiritual. Before, I was sold 
under sin, and its helpless captive and slave; now the law 
of the Spirit of life has made me free from the law of sin and 
death. Before, sin ruled as a tyrant in my flesh; now the Son 
of God has condemned sin in my flesh. Before I could will, 
indeed, but willing was fruitless, and performance was impos- 
sible; now the righteousness of the law is fulfilled in me who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. The “law of my 
mind” has thus given place to “the law of the Spirit;” the 
weakness of the law through the flesh has been replaced by 
the divine energy of the gospel; its enslaving and condemn- 
ing power by the emancipating and pardoning efficacy of the 
blood of Christ. Its spirituality is now met by an answering 
spirituality in myself. The two states are the completest pos- 
sible antithesis to each other. They have nothing in common 
but the wretched bondman of the one transformed into the 
exultant freeman of the other. They are different, not merely 
in degree, but in kind. They are separated from each other 
by the whole diameter of moral being. That helpless slave, 
that wretched thrail of sin, working out in blind bewilderment 
the dictates of imperious lust, struggling with his chain, and 
at last uttering forth a shriek of agony and despair — is he 
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the man whom we now behold exulting in spiritual freedom, 
and producing in joyous spontaneity the fruits of righteous- 
ness? Not unless every law of language is reversed. Pas- 
sing from the seventh to the eighth chapter of the Romans is 
passing into a new atmosphere, is entering a new world. 
From a chaos of convulsed and conflicting elements we emerge 
into harmony, and light,and joy. No more being in the flesh 
—no more sold under sin — no more servile and hateful task- 
work —no more bowing of my Godlike reason in hateful 
bondage to the flesh —no more abortive endeavor to keep a 
law which, while it commands my homage, utters my condem- 
nation! All this has passed away forever. It is superseded 
by a new state of spiritual freedom, purity, and progress, of 
assured victory, and everlasting triumph. 

But do we degrade the passage by transferring its struggle 
from the bosom of the Christian to the larger sphere of uni- 
versal humanity? Is this conflict of the ages, this sad em- 
broilment of man with himself, this moral civil war, unworthy 
of a record by the inspired pen of the apostle? Rather, is it 
not eminently suitable that a discussion whose grand thesis is 
universal guilt and universal condemnation — no justification 
by deeds of law, whether written on tables of stone, or on the 
tablet of the natural conscience —should wind up with a liv- 
ing picture of the struggle under that law, its aspirations, its 
impotence, and its despair? Is not this a fitting background 
—this black canvass of the world’s spiritual thraldom— on 
which to portray the glorious deliverance of the gospel? Look 
back over the preceding chapters of the Epistle, and you will 
see how completely the apostle has prepared the way for this 
delineation. It is the natural summing up of that whole dark 
picture of depravity and ruin, of bondage under the double 
yet identical law of Sinai and the conscience; the gathering 
up of all its elements into one bitter and deadly experience. 
It is the whole moral life of humanity concentred in the tem- 
pestuous convulsions of a single soul. This struggle is to Paul, 
as it is in fact, real, earnest, and profoundly significant. It is, 
next to the gospel, and as preparatory to the gospel, the one 
vital, interpretative fact in the moral history of the race— the 
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key to the mystery of its deepest strivings. The consciousness 
of sin, the vague but dark sense of moral derangement, and 
the endeavor to repair it, have called forth the resources of 
legislation and philosophy. For this, government has reared 
its elaborate frame-work, and constructed its penal code; for 
this, sages have explored the heights and depths of specula- 
tion. The divine philosophy of the-Academy sought by rais- 
ing its votaries to the communion of the eternally good and 
fair, to emancipate them from the thraldom of moral evil. 
Aristotle lavished the resources of the subtlest intellect of 
earth on a system not merely of ideal, but of practical virtue. 
The rugged doctrines of the Porch, proclaiming the sole excel- 
lence of virtue, and the sufficiency of the good man to him- 
self, sought to lay a solid basis of virtuous attainment. The 
moralist has labored through long years to fashion and consol- 
idate those elements of upright character which should meet 
his high ideal. But all in vain. The most stringent ordi- 
nances of legislation, the most energetic forms of government, 
the most splendid systems of philosophy, the purest codes of 
morals, the most thoroughly disciplined individual virtues, 
have been tossed, like a feather in the tempest, on the surging 


tides of human passion. The evil has been substantially un- 
touched. 


“ This uneradicable taint of ‘sin, 
This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree,” 


has still shed over the universal heart its poisonous influ- 
ence, and no character so pure as to escape its contamina- 
tion, no virtue so vital as not to wither beneath its breath. 
Deep in the central heart of humanity, unreached by the 
will, has lain that dark, mysterious, fathomless fount of evil, 
welling up with exhaustless vitality in every human bosom, 
and in every age and clime pouring forth its waters of bit- 
terness and death. 

Such the foe and the conflict of unaided humanity, and 
when the revealed law of God enters the arena, it intensifies, but 
changes neither the essential nature nor the issue of the strug- 
gle. Sin appears more hideous, virtue more divinely fair, and 
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alike the authority, the excellence, and the threatenings of the 
law combine to enforce its claims. But all still in vain. 
Sinai is as powerless as the halls of heathen justice; the 
Synagogue is as inoperative as the Academy or the Porch; the 
law traced by the finger of Jehovah on tables of stone, is as 
unavailing as the law traced less distinctly, but even more 
indelibly, on the living tablet of the conscience. Both are 
alike impotent against the dreadful league of flesh and sin. 
Human lust is mightier than “all that saint, sage, or sophist 
ever writ,” backed by the immediate interposition of Jehovah. 
Under that mount that burns with fire, beneath the very thun- 
ders of his voice, it will turn to its sensualities and its idola- 
tries. 

In the presence of the revealed law, then, sin only comes 
out into fuller hideousness and more terrible power; becomes 
more intensely malignant, more “exceeding sinful,” and 
wields its scorpion lash with fiercer fury over the soul. Then 
the writhing spirit gnaws its chain in desperate anguish as it 
awakes to the double conviction of the magnitude and the 
hopelessness of the struggle. As the forms of ideal virtue 
which it had before half courted, half shrunk from, and played 
with in sportive dalliance as they seemed now just dissolving 
into the airy forms of imagination, now limned in sterner out- 
line to the clear eye of the reason-—as these concentrate 
and embody themselves in the immediate, authoritative, un- 
repealable mandates of Jehovah, then comes the grip, the 
crisis, the agony of the struggle, the sense of utter impotence 
and awful bondage, of the dire malignity of the Fiend who 
enthrones himself in the flesh, and in the very teeth of the 
dictates of prudence and the reproaches of conscience; in the 
face of all that reason can discern of abstract goodness and 
all that revelation can disclose of infinite majesty and excel- 
lence, drives his victim with reluctant step, but with open cye, 
into the gulf of despair and the flames of perdition. It is 
this struggle, going on everywhere, where man has not sunk 
to the level of the brute, and indicated in every deprecatory 
prayer, in every bloody rite of superstition, in every slaugh- 
tered victim, in the fruit of the body given for the sin of the 
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soul, in every form of ascetic devotion, the sackcloth, the fast- 
ings, the vigils, the self-scourgings and tortures, all submitted 
to to pacify the vindicative Nemesis that lives eternal in the 
human conscience, in every moral aspiration, in every sigh of 
penitence and pang of remorse — it is this quenchless, all- 
pervading, everlasting conflict which, with a pen of light and 
fire, the apostle has drawn out in the seventh of the Romans. 
And here, too, we have the divine deliverance from this awful 
bondage; the Canaan of heavenly peace which awaits the 
toiler over this dreary desert of Sinai and of Sin. What a 
flood of holy gratitude, what a fathomless tide of joy gushes 
up in those triumphant words, “I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord !” 

And finally, if, from this interpretation of our passage, the 
disciples of Pelagius and Arminius can gather aid and com- 
fort, they are welcome to it. If it shed one particle of light 
favorable to their assertion of the native innocence and good- 
ness of man, we fail to see it. We think they scarcely knew 
what they did when they took such an ally into their camp. 
It is, to our minds, the darkest and most decisively melan- 
choly picture of the natural condition of humanity — of its 
obstinate and determined bias to evil, that is contained in the 
sacred records. There is not between the lids of the Bible 
another passage which goes so thoroughly to the central core 
of human depravity, which tears away the veil of spiritual 
self-conceit with so relentless a hand, which so blasts as with 
mildew every springing germ of legal righteousness. What- 
ever of good it discloses lies in that intellectual and volitional 
part of our nature which God has still left within us as his 
abiding witness; but all the practical and effective forces of 
the soul are under the dominion of evil. The passage, thus 
understood, is the great bulwark of Calvinism, the natural 
ally of the profoundest views of original depravity and the 
moral bondage of the human will. It is Paul’s standing 
protest against all those rose-water theories of human nature 
which represent it as just ready to develop angelic qualities, 
and spring up into its native realm of purity and bliss. 
No. Deepin man’s soul, it shows a horrid monster to be expel- 
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led, a gigantic despotism to be overthrown, a malignant power 
that corrupts his affections, enthralls his will, nullities every 
moral endeavor, resists effectually all that man or God can do 
for his redemption, until the atoning blood and the spiritual 
power of the Cross break the tyranny, and lead him forth into 
the glorious freedom, the progressive sanctification, and the 
upward path of the children of God. 
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Articte VIIIL—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, M. A., formerly fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; author of a History of the New Testa- 
ment Canon, etc., with an Introduction by Horatio B. Hackert, 
D. D., Professor in Newton Theological Institution; author of “A 
Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” etc. etc. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1862. 12m., 476. 


Mr. Westcott has succeeded above all English writers that have 
preceded him, in a just appreciation and exposition of the mutual rela- 
tion of the natural and the supernatural in the four Gospels. Taking 
into account, and, under the light of historical criticism, minutely anal- 
yzing every natural element entering into their origin, he has prepared 
a basis for the erection of an argument in support of a controlling 
Supernatural mind in their composition, such as has not been heretofore 
constructed, but is now imperatively demanded. The reverent spirit of 
the author, combined with learning, and critical sagacity, and patience, 
and candor, which are everywhere manifest, assure the reader that he 
follows a trustworthy guide. 

The work opens with what the author styles an Introduction, in 
which he treats of Inspiration and Interpretation. The main body of 
the work is divided into eight chapters, which are entitled, respectively— 
The Preparation for the Gospel; The Jewish Doctrine of Messiah; The 
Origin of the Gospels; The Characteristics of the Gospels; The Gospel 
of John; The Differences in detail of the Synoptic Gospels; The Dif- 
ferences in arrangement of the Synoptic Evangelists; The Difficulties 
of the Gospels. The first chapter sets an old topic in a new hght; the 
second contains a condensed statement of the latest conclusions on one 
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of the most difficult of questions, while there is in each of the others, a 
freshness, and vigor, and originality rarely found in similar works. The 
more carefully we have studied the volume, the more heartily we have 
responded to the words of Dr. Hackett in his Introduction: “It is a 
matter of gratitude that such a book has been written.” It is preémi- 
nently a book for the times; embodies the latest and best results of 
historical investigation and criticism; is not controversial, and yet enters 
into the very heart of questions debated between sceptics and believers. 


The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac Tayior, author of 
“ Saturday Evening,” “ Natural History of Euthusiasm,” ete. ete. 
With a Biographical Introduction by Wit1Am Apams, D. D., Pastor 
of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, N. Y. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton, 1862. 8vo., pp. 386. 


Isaac Taytor is a writer who thinks and investigates for himself. 
Education, temperament, endowment, all unfit him for a beaten track. 
He treats of Hebrew Poetry with as much freedom and independence 
as if Herder and Lowth had never approached even remotely any 
branch of his subject. But he treats it comprehensively, and, as he 
should, in the light of modern discussions and discoveries. First of all 
he vindicates Hebrew Poetry against the attempts of the metaphysic 
theologian to reduce its figurative language to the abstract formulas of 
science, 


Mr. Taylor attempts nothing in the way of philology or criticism. It 
is not so much the form as the spirit of the Hebrew Poetry with which 
he deals. And it is to the spirit of that poetry as related to the theo- 
ries and assumptions of modern sceptics that he particularly directs his 
attention. Indeed, the entire treatise, though conceived and con- 
structed as an independent work, has throughout an apologetic bearing 
which is all the more effective for not having been put forward as the 
direct aim of the author. The work cannot but be greatly serviceable 
to all candid inquirers respecting the inspiration and divine origin of 
the Scriptures. American readers are under obligations to Dr. Adams 
for his Biographical Introduction. Its brief sketch of the Life of Mr. 
Taylor, narrates incidents which were generally unknown on this side 
of the Atlantic, and which contribute to a juster appreciation of his 
writings. The publishers have done themselves great credit in all that 
pertains to their part in the volume. 
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Aids to Faith: A Series of Theological Essays. By several writers. 
Being a reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” Edited by Wiu1am 
Tuomson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. New 
York: Daniel Appleton & Company. 1862. 12mo., pp. 538. 


WE can but reiterate the opinion of these Essays expressed in a notice 
of the English edition in our last number. Beyond comparison they 
are the ablest and most satisfactory reply to the Hssays and Reviews 
yet published. Indeed, they furnish the most thorough discussions of 
certain fundamental questions in Apologetics that have appeared in our 
time; the whole series constituting an invaluable treatise in defence of 
Christianity. Prof. Mansel’s essay on Miracles not only disentangles 
the subject from the net-work of errors with which writers in the inter- 
est of unbelief have surrounded it, but has brushed away those miscon- 
ceptions with which it has been burdened by well-meaning but injudi- 
cious writers on the other side; while Prof. Ellicott, on Scripture and 
its Interpretation, puts us in the right attitude for coping with some of 
the most dangerous errors of rationalism. No safer book than this 
can be put into the hands of intelligent, educated, young sceptics. 


Faith: Treated in a Series of Discourses. By James W. ALExan- 
pER, D.D. New York; Charles Scribner. 1862. 12mo., pp. 444. 


Dr. Alexander was one of the most instructive, as well as one of the 
most winning, of preachers, He had no sympathy with those babblers 
who affect to disregard doctrinal statements and distinctions; he be- 
heved that all emotions, passions, purposes and activity should be estab- 
lished on a settled basis of unmistakable truth. He regarded truth as 
something to be believed, and something that could be truly believed 
only by being clearly understood. Hence his practice of delivering, on 
important doctrines, a series of carefully prepared discourses, This vol- 
ume of discourses on Faith is an admirable illustration of his great 
good judgment and tact in the preparation of such discourses. Rigidly 
exact and perspicuous in doctrinal statement, they have all the freedom 
and ease of style, and naturalness of arrangement, which could be 
desired in the most hortatory of sermons. The value of such 
preaching may be seen in the stability and healthful growth of any 
church that is favored with it, A church thus favored, is not a mere 
assemblage of men and women held together only by a common 
regard for its preacher, but a “body fitly joined together and com- 
pacted,” and which “ maketh increase unto the edifying of itself in 
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lovv,” Such is the kind of preaching which above all others is now 
needed throughout our land; and it will be increased by these 
discourses on Faith. 


The «I Wills” of Christ : being thoughts upon some of the passages 
in which the words “ I will” are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. Pattie Bennerr Power, M. A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Worthing; author of the “J Wills of the Psalms,” etc., ete. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brother. 1862. 12mo., pp. 375. 


Tue title of this book sufficiently explains its design. Of its pious 
purpose and Christian spirit we cannot speak too strongly. But the 
purpose and spirit of the author are not quite sustained by his judg- 
ment and taste. It is a fair question, whether books are not already 
too numerous in our day to warrant a writer in adding to their num- 
ber another, three-fuurths of the pages of which are filled with extracts 
from current and popular authors. This kind of literary mosaic may 
be tolerated in the pulpit, but we are not yet quite prepared for it in a 
book. The volume will, nevertheless, we doubt not, prove serviceable 
to very many readers. 


The Christian Sabbath: its History, Authority, Duties, Benefits, and. 
Civil Relations. <A series of discourses by the Rev, N. L. Rice, D. 
D.; The Rev. Witt1am Haeus, D. D.; The Rev. Harvey D. Ganse; 
The Rev. Witt1am Apams, D. D.; The Rev, Atexanper H. Vinton, 
D. D. With a sketch of the Sabbath Reform, by the Secretary of 
the New York Sabbath Committee. New York; Robert Carter & 
Brother. 1862. 12mo., pp. 271. 


Tue New York Sabbath Committee are entitled to the gratitude of 
every Christian in the land. They have rescued their city from the 
dominion of Sabbath-breaking foreigners, and have effected a reform 
whose fruits are seen in an increase of Sabbath quiet, and a vast dimi- 
nution of Sabbath crime. The measures adopted by the Committee, and 
the spirit in which their labors have been prosecuted, are worthy of imi- 
tation by all abettors of reforms. A brief sketch of their labors serves 
as an Introduction to this volume of discourses, which were delivered 
under their auspices. The discourses are all well worth publication, and 
will strengthen and perpetuate the impression created by their delivery. 
It would be invidious to particularize among the discourses, all of which 
have their special merits, The most salutary results must attend their 
publication. 
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The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Perzr Barns, A. M., 
Author of “ The Christian Life,” “ Essays in Biography and Crit- 
icism,” ete. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 32mo., pp. 200. 


To one not already familiar with the argument for the divine origin 
of Christianity from the personal character and teachings of Christ, 
this little volume will prove suggestive and stimulative. The argument 
turns on two points; pure doctrine and miraculous power demonstrate 
a Divine mission; Christ’s doctrine proved to be pure and his power 
miraculous, from his own testimony. We must confess that the argu- 
ment does not strike us as being so novel as a sentence in the author’s 
“ prefatory note” implies that he thought it to be. Mr. Bayne is mas- 
ter of a very showy rhetoric, which is, however, by far too Carlylish for 
our taste, though it is manifestly improving. This little book will add 
essentially to his reputation in this country as a sound thinker and 
just reasoner. 


The Way to Life. Sermons By Tuomas Gururerg, D. D., Author of 
“ Gospel in Ezekiel,’ “ Saint's Inheritance,” ete. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brother. 1862. 12mo, pp. 336. 


Dr. Gururte is well known on this side of the Atlantic, as the most 
popular, perhaps the most eloquent of living Scotch preachers. He 
is regarded by many of his own countrymen as a more than successful 
rival of Spurgeon. He is pastor of one of the largest churches in 
Edinburgh, and has been listened to with profoundest satisfaction by 
hundreds of American tourists, His style abounds in illustrations, 
some of which are constrained and far-fetched, but it moves on with 
such vigor, warmth, and profuse variety of imagery, as to hold his 
readers, as it must still more have led captive his hearers, The book is 
not intended, as its title would seem to indicate, for inquirers, but is 
simply a volume of discourses, which present in the most popular man- 
ner the cardinal truths of Christianity. 


The Parable of the Ten Virgins, in siz Discourses; and a Sermon on 
the Judgeship of the Saints. By Joszrn A. Sziss, D, D., Author of 
“ Last Times,’ “ Gospel in Leviticus,” “ Lectures on Hebrews,” ete. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1862. 12mo., pp. 189. 


Dr. Sziss regards the ten virgins as all true believers, The wise are 
distinguished from the foolish only by greater attainments and sanc- 
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tification. The foolish are those who have a merely rudimentary 
acquaintance with the life and principles of Christianity. The dis- 
courses have been carefully prepared and manifestly after close study 
of the parable itself. They are published at the request of members of 
different denominations, who listened to their delivery. They are good 
illustrations of a style of preaching which is far too rare in our day for 
the welfare of the churches or the influence of the pulpit. 


Teach us to Pray: being experimental, doctrinal, and practical obser- 
vations on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. Joun Cummina, D. D., 
F. R. 8S. E., Minister of the Scottish National Church; author of 
“The Great Tribulation,” etc. etc. New York: Carleton. 1862. 
12mo., pp.. 303. 


Dr. Cummine’s prolific pen has not produced a better book than this. 
It is strongly marked with all his best characteristics. Its analysis of 
the several petitions, and its genuine sympathy with the spirit of the 
whole prayer, are such as must commend it to all classes of readers. 


Sermons: By Jasez Buntine,D.D. Volume lI. New York: Pub- 
lished by Carleton & Porter. 1862. 8vo., pp. 472, 


JaBEzZ Buntine was born when John Wesley was seventy-six years 
old, and next to him did more than any other man to give to Methodism 
a permanent and harmonious organization. A special interest thus 
attaches to his sermons, as of one, who, above any other man, has 
moulded the popular faith of the Methodist Church. The sermons are 
by no means faultless, and yet reveal a soundness of judgment, a 
breadth of view, an accuracy of statement, which alone could account for 
the strength and reach of the author’s influence. The volume is in 
admirable style. 


Plurality of Elders in the Apostolic Churches, the inspired model for 
Baptist Churches. By Rev. A. Wuexxock, D. D., late pastor of 
the Fredonia Baptist Church. 1862. Pamphlet, pp. 32. 


Dr. WuxxEtock believes that there existed in each of the apostolic 
churches a college of elders, to whom was intrusted the oversight of the 
flock and a general direction of its affairs. The eldership and the 
preaching office he supposes to have been totally distinct, though “some 
(persons) had gifts for both offices.” “To provide fully for the spiritual 
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necessities of the churches, a competent preacher, with gifts also for 
overseeing and ruling, was requisite.” The independence of each church 
was carefully guarded by reserving to itself all judicial authority, while 
its internal tranquility was secured by delegating to the eldership what 
the author denominates its “executive powers.” It is this distinction 
between the judicial and the executive functions of the eldership which 
he regards as the grand difference between the Presbyterian form of 
church government and the true Apostolic model. Dr. Wheelock 
believes the “church organization” which he thus describes and defends, 
to have been “devised by inspired apostles,” and that it “cannot be 
abrogated or substituted for another order or procedure without injury 
to the church and the cause.” 

Of the existence of a class of persons known as ruling elders in those 
primitive churches where the Jewish influence was predominant, there 
can be no rational doubt, but that theirs was a divinely inspired model 
for all time, or that it was a model to which all primitive churches was 
conformed, cannot be proved. Indeed, we think the contrary can be 
conclusively shewn. And Dr. Wheelock will excuse us for saying, that 
whatever may be the merit of his pamphlet, the case of a “ model” is not 
made out. The question, however, here opened is likely to lead to 
extended discussion. Dr. W., we hear, is elaborating his views, and a 
formal work, we learn, on the same side, is soon to appear from the 
pen of another of our pastors. We shall recur to the subject again. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an Introduction 
on the study of Kcclesiastical History. By Arraur PEnrayn 
Srantey, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. From the sec- 
ond London edition revised. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 
8vo., pp. 551. 


In noticing the English edition of these lectures in our January num- 
ber, we expressed the hope that they might speedily appear in an 
American re-print. Mr. Scribner has ré-published them in a form which 
must give universal satisfaction. They will be found to be a most fit- 
ting accompaniment to Dean Milman’s more elaborate history of Latin 
Christianity. They treat of periods, events and councils to which 
attaches a perennial interest, and which must affect ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal discussions to the latest times. The brilliant, animated style 
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of the lecturer is everywhere sustained by a scholarly tone and erudi- 
tion equal to his undertaking, the lectures thus having a combined 
charm of manner and authority of statement not often combined. 


The Life and Letiers of Washington Irving. By his nephew, Pierre 
M. Irvine. Volume I. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1862. 8vo., 
pp. 463. 


Irvine, though so recently deceased, belonged strictly to a past gen- 
eration. A minute account of his life, therefore, illustrated freely by 
his correspondence, is not premature, though published so soon after 
his departure. This volume takes him through his youth —his first 
visit abroad — his earlier literary successes, and a five years’ residence 
in England — covering thirty-seven years of his life. We wish the 
biographer had said less of what he calls the “ mad-cap pranks and 
juvenile orgies,” the “scenes of high jollity,” the “convivial suppers,” 
and the like, in which he represents Irving as at one period participa- 
ting. We are confident an impression is conveyed which would not 
have been agreeable to Irving himself; if indeed it be a truthful one, 
which we very much doubt. It is, nevertheless, a biography which 
every American will read with absorbing interest, and which, we doubt 
not, will be regarded, when completed, with special favor. 


Louise Juliane Electress Palatine and her Times. By Fanny Exiz- 
ABETH Bunnetr. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 
8vo0., pp. 263. 


Tus biography may be profitably read in connection with Motley’s 
History of the Netherlands. Though of much humbler merit and 
pretensions than that work, it throws a useful light upon characters 
and occurrences on which the historian could bestow only a passing 
glance. Both writers consult, to considerable extent, the same sources. 


The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, 1860-62. 
Edited by Frank Moors, author of “ Diary of the American Rev- 
olution.” New York: G. P. Putnam. Charles T. Evans, General 


Agent. 

Tis periodical has now entered on its fourth volume. As a record 
of events and repository of documents connected with the great rebel- 
lion, it is invaluable. No files of newspapers, no set history, can take 
its place. Compiled with the most scrupulous care and painstaking, 
its authority is unquestionable, while the compass of its plan is wide 
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enough to take in everything worth preserving. A supplementary vol- 
ume entitled “ Companion to the Rebellion Record,” is also in course 
of publication, in parts. It is devoted to the preservation of important 
documents incidentally connected with the war and its progress. Like 
the Record, each part has two excellent portraits on steel. 


The Life of Arthur Vandeleur, Major, Royal Artillery. By the author 
of “ Memorials of Capt. Hedley Vicars,” “ English Hearts and 
inglish Hands.” New York: Robert Carter & Brother. 1862. 
12mo., pp. 303. 


A votume from the author of “Memorials of Capt. Hedley Vicars” 
needs no commendation, especially when it is known that Major Vande- 
leur has furnished him an equally worthy subject. Major Vandeleur was 
the son of an Irish gentlemen; was blessed with one of the most faithful 
and affectionate of Christian mothers; was at the siege of Sebastopol, 
and died in his thirty-second year. The author has shown great skill 
in the use of his materials, and has given an admirable portrait of a 
most beautiful Christian character. We could wish for the volume a 
very wide circulation in our households, and especially in our army. 


TRAVELS. 


The City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky Mountains to Cali- 
fornia. By Ricuarp F. Burton, author of the “ Lake Regions of 
Central Africa,” etc. With illustrations. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1862. 8vo., pp. 574. 


Mr. Burton is already well known as an ‘African explorer and author 
of a valuable work on “The Lake Regions of Central Africa.” He 
seems to have undertaken a visit to the Mormon settlements in Utah, 
with the purpose of telling frankly and fully whatever should come 
under his observation. The evidence is, that he has dealt honestly by 
his readers. But Mr. Burton is not troubled by any very deep, or very 
strong, convictions. He avows a decided preference for the laughing 
philosophy, letting slip no opportunity for gratifying his love for the 
ludicrous and giving prominence to the grotesque. His style moves on 
at an easy, careless pace, abounding in allusions which are sometimes 
obscure, and in innunendos not always agreeable. We could wish that 
his allusions to Christianity and religious things were less flippant and 
ambiguous. We could endure his English prejudices and sneers, but 
we have a right to demand that an author who proposes to instruct us, 
shall not wantonly offend us. 
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Mr. Burton has managed to show us the most favorable side of polyg- 
amy. His familiarity with Oriental customs and tastes seems to have 
predisposed him for a favorable judgment of whatever should revive his 
earlier experiences. The volume as a whole, we fear, will not contri- 
bute to that healthful disgust towards Mormon institutions which an 
accurate acquaintance with them should awaken in enlightened minds. 
It is, however, the most thorough and comprehensive exposition of 
Mormonism yet published, not excepting M. Remy’s, and had it pro- 
ceeded from a man of vivid convictions and earnest purpose, might 
have created a most salutary impression. 


North America. By Antuony Trotiopg, author of “ The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Three Clerks,” “Framly Par- 
sonage,” etc. etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1862. 12mo., 
pp. 628. 


This is, in every respect, a better book than was that by the same 
author on the West Indies. We are glad to see it republished. Its 
wide circulation among us will help to correct many national peculiari- 
ties that must justly be offensive to every well-bred foreigner, and that 
are simply disgraceful to us as a Chyistian people. It will aid dispelling 
English prejudices against the North and the Federal Government in | 
our present national struggle, and assist in awakening a better popular 
sentiment towards us generally in England. Mr. Trollope’s volume 
will, however, give offence to many readers in this country. The 
splenetic spirit of his mother still survives in the son, showing that lite- 
rary and social tastes, as well as moral biases, are hereditary. But his 
castigations will do us good. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East: being 
a guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Great Britain, and Ireland. By W. Pemsroxe Ferriner. With 
a map embracing Colored Routes of Travel in the above countries, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo., pp. 459. 


No one should go abroad without taking with him this hand-book. 
It will save him from endless perplexity not to say impositions. The 
more we have examined it the higher has been our appreciation of its 
merits. It is much more succinct than any of Murray’s, covering the 
ground of several of them, and is yet full and minute enough for all the 
the practical purposes of an ordinary tourist on the Continent and in the 
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East. It contains information of special value to Americans, and not 
easily accessible elsewhere. It is printed in double columns; is minute 
in its account of hotels, expenses, modes of procedure, curiosities, and 
multitudinous items of information which a traveller needs; has an 
ample index and twenty blank pages for the correction of errors in the 
book or for the insertion of memoranda. A flexible cover adds to its 
convenience, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Considerations on Representative Government. By Joun Srvuarr 
Mut, author of “ A System of Logic Ratiocinative and Inductive.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1862. 12mo., pp. 365. 


For condensed and lucid writing Mr. Mill has no superior among 
living authors ; and for thorough analysis of the fundamental princi- 
ples of a Representative Government, we know of no one that can com- 
pare with him. However much we may demur at certain principles 
propounded in his “System of Logic,” and more or less distinctly 
avowed by him in other and lesser productions, we cannot but hail the 
reprint of his Representative Government as opportune to our political 
condition, and likely to contribute valuable elements to the reconstruc- 
tion of political theories and’parties that must speedily ensue. We hope 
for a wide circulation and a most careful study of the book. It deals 
with the fundamental principles of a government to whose maintenance 
we are devoting thought, treasure, and blood without stint, and to an 
understanding and appreciation of which every intelligent citizen should 
give time and attention. 


Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max 
Mier, M. A., Fellow of All-Souls College, Oxford, ete. From the 
second London edition, revised. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1862. 8vo., pp. 416. 


Tue Science of Language, or of Comparative Philology as it has 
more commonly been called, is not yet old enough to have engaged in 
its service a very large number of scholars. In our own country, by 
far the larger portion of even educated men have known very little either 
its methods or its results. To all such persons Miiller’s Lectures open 
new and enticing fields. We can hardly conceive of a more successful 
accommodation of a difficult science to the necessities of the uninitiated 
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than is furnished in this volume. The author goes just far enough 
into the mysteries of his subject to give the reader a glimpse of the 
labyrinths that have been explored. He regards language as a growth 
from a vast number of monosyllabic roots, which change by elimina- 
tion, agglutination, and amalgamation, until a given tongue assumes its 
final type. He discards alike the onomatopoetic and the interjectional 
theories of the origin of language. But we will attempt no analysis of 
the lectures, which are full of the best results of thorough and enthusi- 
astic scholarship, and to which a mere book notice could do no justice; 
simply assuring our readers that in a future number we will present 
them with a survey, from a pen equal to the task, of the whole science 
of which they treat, 


Health: its Friends and its Foes. By R. D. Mussry, M. D., LL. D., 
Late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. 
H., and of Surgery in the Medical College of Ohio, ete. ete. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 12mo., pp. 368. 


Dr. Mussezy has been long and widely known, not only as a surgeon 
who delights in using the knife on 9 diseased limb, but as a writer who 
delights in using a pungent pen against narcotics, stimulants, and all 
other prolific breeders of diseage. Jn his old age he has now brought 
together and classified the vast collection of facts bearing on health and 
disease, which more than fifty years of practice and experience, at 
home and abroad, have brought into his possession. It is impossible 
that one of his attainments and experience, in both the physician’s and 
the author’s arts, should not produce an instructive book on the yet 
unschooled art of preserving the health. 

Dr. Mussey is a most resolute vegetarian. A large portion of his 
book is devoted to a defence of vegetarianism. One chapter is given to 
his own experience, which, covering the life of a man now in his eighty- 
third year, contains facts and suggestions that are useful to both old 
and young. Dr. Mussey is enthusiastic in the support of his views, and 
believes that, with the progress of our knowledge of hygienic agencies 
and medical remedies, the maximum of human life may be gradually 
increased, until it shall be carried very perceptibly backward towards 
that point from which, “by the sottish inventions of man” it has been 
so sadly reduced, there may be seen “the human face no longer 
blotched and searred from an empoisoned blood, but fresh and fair, 
and lit up by an eye sparkling in its hundredth year.” 
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Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art for 1862. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and 
improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Astronomy, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorol- 
ogy, Geography, Antiquities, etc., together with Notes on the prog 
ress of Science during the year 1861; a list of recent Scientific 
Publications; obituaries of eminent scientific men, etc. Edited by 
Davin A. Wetxs, A, M., author of “ Principles of Natural Philos- 
ophy,” “ Principles of Chemistry,” “ Science of Common Things,” 
etc. Boston: Gould & Lincon. 1862. 12mo., pp. 415. 


Sciencg, pure and applied, now occupies the attention of a very large 
proportien of the educated minds of the leading nations of the world. 
No one interested in the welfare of his race, and certainly no one seek- 
ing to promote that welfare, ean afford to remain ignorant of the prog- 
ress in Science now annually made. To keep up with that progress, 
without some such help as this manual, would consume no small portion 
of one’s time. But Mr. Wells saves us our time, and, in supplying the 
needed information, shews a soundness of judgment that places his work 
beyond the reach of criticism. Pertinent to the times, special attention 
is given to ordnance, gunnery, naval architecture, etc.; and a protrait of 
Capt. Dahigrea, inventor of the Dahlgren Gun, stands opposite the 
title page. The volume is one of practical value to all classes of readers, 
and oceupies a sphere in which there is no rival publication. 


The Master. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. Boston: Walker, Wise & 

Company. 1862. 12mo, pp. 270. 

Mrs. Denison writes in a lively style, and depicts passion vividly. 
All her stories glow with warmth of emotion, and retain their interest. 
to the elese. In this story she has constructed a plot which her gen- 
eral culture has not prepared her to fill up, and crowded it with musi- 
sical characters of whose art she knows too little to give them the 
requisite distinetness of portraiture. 


The Last of the Mortimers. A story in two voices. By the Author 
of “ Margaret Maitland,’ “The House on the Moor,” ete., etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo., pp. 372. 

Tue author of “Margaret Maitland” delights in portraying domes- 
tic life as seen among the English gentry, and sketches her pictures in 
soft, mellow colors. If not of the highest order of novelists, her senti- 
ments are always pure and her influence refining. 
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